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Why Not Plant More Legumes? You Know You Should. 


AS LONG AGOas the time of Virgilit was known that it benefited 
the land to grow on it occasionally a crop of clover, or vetches 
orlupines. Not until recent years was it known exactly why 
} these and related crops---the legumes---were able to give the 
) farmer a rich return of grain or forage and at the same time en- 
rich the 1.nd on which they grew; although forascore of centuries 
--and for much longer, no doubt---the best farmers have grown 
these crops as a regular part of their rotation, and have profited 
by so doing. 
In fact, it would seem strange that in this good year 1911, there 
should be any need of our, or 





anything else, nor will most of them thrive on sour or soggy soil; 
tht y will not do well under neglect or mistreatment; they will not 
entirely take the place of other crops. They have their limitations, 
as do all things earthly, and many farmers h.ve been disappointed 
simply because they expected to plant a crop of cowpeas, for ex- 
ample, on poor land, poorly prepared, harvest a big crop, and have 
a rich field the next year. Planted liberally, however, as part of a 
sensible rotation, given good care, fed to good live stock, or re- 
turned to the land, they will surely and rapidly improve the soil 
and add to the farmer’s profits. By their help the South can be 
made the richest farming sec- 





‘otanyone’s, urging the farmers 
} oftheSouth to grow more of 
se crops. One who con- 
d only the great value of 
umes to the man who wishes 
do the best farming, and the 
‘long time this value has been 
known of all men, would almost 
certainly conclude, it seems to 
us, that every farmer would re- 
ol as an essential part of 
work to plant every possible 

acre to some of these crops. 
This is what one might 
reasonably expect; but it is far 
from what one would find were 
he to start out on a tour of ob- 
servation over the farms of the 
“South. Instead, we fear, he 
would find thousands and thous- 
ands of acres, already poor, on 
Which corn or cotton has been 
: eed further to deplete the 
tand; he would find thousands 
and thousands of acres of land 
left bare all last winter, getting 
poorer with every heavy rain, 





A FIELD OF SOY BEANS. 
Grown in 1910 by Caldwell and Toppinger, Oxford, N. C. 


tion in America, without them, 
it will go backward instead of 
forward. 

Isn’t it evident folly for a 
farmer to goon from one season 
to another paying 20 cents a 
pound for the nitrogen he uses 
on his cotton and corn, when 
bv working out a system of ro- 
tation so that these crops could 
follow a legume he could get this 
nitrogen for nothing? The feed- 
ing value of a crop of clover or 
peas or soy beans will pay hand- 
somely for the raising of the 
crop and leave the soil improve- 
ment from its growth a clear 
gain. A legume crop every 
other year on all cultivated lands 
we could in ten years 
double the average corn crop 
and average cotton crop of the 
South, without any increase at 
all in our fertilizer bill. How 
can we expect to escape the re- 
proach oi bad farming, if we 














Upon which a cover crop would 
ve grown, giving a fair yield of hay or pasturage and making the 
Jand better; he would find thousands and thousands of acres left 
idle all summer long---land which, if planted to one of these legume 
‘Crops might yield large quantities of the feeds: much needed by 
uthern farm animals and leave the land richer at the season’s 
end; he would find thousands and thousaods of acres on which, in- 
d of leguminous crops being grown regularly every two or 
_ three years, as would naturally be expected, they are grown only 
at long intervals, and in some cases szarcely at all. 
ll farmers know that the legumes are good for their soil, 
good for their live stock, and good for their pocketbooks, yet nine 
ers out of every ten will freely admit that trey do not plant 
these crops as «xtensively as they should. This is certainly one 
Instance in which we do not do as well as we know---and because 
We do not, all of us lose money every year. Isn’t it time for.is to 
| Set down to hard thought for a little while and see if it will not 
Bag to be guided by the facts in the case rather than by the wrong 
bits of- farming which have acquired mastery over us? 
Legumes will not do everything. They will not makepoor'and 
in a single season; by themselves, they will not make poor land 
at all, for they draw heavily upon the mineral elements of plant 
; they will not make big crops on land too poor to grow 
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neglect such a great and evi- 
dent means of salvation? 

If you want to get more money out of your farm and to 
make it richer, plant more legumes. You know you should do it. 
Why not begin now? 
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Y« ARE one of the agricultural writers with 











whom I always agree, and I would like you 

to come to Washington to help me,” said 
Dr. Knapp as we sat and chatted at a hotel in 
Charlottesville, Va., where we both had been 
speaking at the Virginia State 
Institute. I assured the Doctor 
that nothing would suit me bet- 
ter than to work with him, but 
that I was already as busy a 
man as could be, and that I 
thought we both could do our 
work best in our own sphere. 
But Dr. Knapp had the faculty 
of inspiring all associated with 
him with the spirit he possess- 
ed, and he had inspired all the 





PROF. MASSEY. 
young men in his corps with his ideas, so that it 
has always been a pleasure to meet them any- 
where in the South. As an organizer and admin- 
istrator, it will be hard to find a successor to Dr. 
Knapp; but the great work he organized in the 
South is certain to keep growing. 


Legumes Among Corn. 


Dr. Butler says that legumes among corn will 
not seriously lessen the corn yield. I believe that 
they will increase it; in fact, such has not only 
been my experience, but the Kansas Station re- 
ports that in the experiments made there, the plot 
of corn with cowpeas among it made more corn 
than the plot without them. The corn evidently 
gets some of the nitrogen fixed by the pea bac- 
teria. Last summer I planted peanuts between 
corn rows that were but four feet apart. The 
corn was for roasting-ears, and was taken out as 
soon as the ears were consumed and the peanuts 
made a heavy crop. After the corn was taken 
out I sowed rows of curled kale between the pea- 
nuts, and when the peanuts were gathered the 
kale was worked out clean and went into winter 
in good shape, and we have just finished eating 
it, and now between the kale rows the green peas 
are thriving finely. A good coat of manure and 
phosphatic fertilizer has been added this spring, 
and I will set late tomato plants between the pea 
rows, and will follow the tomatoes with fall- 
planted onion sets for early spring use. The pea- 
nut vines helped the soil some and the peavines 
are turned under, and in this way I keep in all 
parts of my garden a constant succession of crops, 
and avoid having the same crop come in too of- 
ten on the land. 


Running Eight Plows. 


Mr. Nipper, of Georgia, who started farming on 
shares, has certainly done well, but he says that 
he is ‘running eight plows.’’ Now, if he means 
he is using eight two-horse plows for breaking 
his land, all right. But if he means that he runs 
eight plows in the cultivation of the crop and, 
each plow needs a man, he is still taking an 
expensive way to grow cotton. Better keep the 
plow of any sort out of the field after the crop is 
planted, and go over rapidly with weeders, and 
then with two-horse riding cultivators. Four men 
with these implements will do far more work than 
eight with plows, and do it better. Northern farm- 
ers pay larger wages to their hands not only be- 
cause they get a better class of labor, but because 
one man accomplishes more than twice as much 
as one man in the cotton country. They use 
more horse-power to the man. Mr. Nipper is 
right in advising farmers to exchange their cot- 
tonseed for meal and feed it with good roughage, 
something better than cottonseed hulls, which are 
good bedding, but poor feed. A plow is a good 
thing for breaking the soil, but the poorest sort 
of a tool for cultivating the crop. 


Time for Sowing Parsnips and Salsify. 


Mr. Niven says April. In North Carolina I 
found that the best time was July, and I once 
knew a neighbor to sow salsify in August and 
make a good crop. Here in southeast Maryland 
I sow these the latter part of June. Sowed in 
the spring, parsnips get over-grown and woody, 
while mine are tender all the way through. These 
hardy vegetables will grow till Christmas, or later, 
in the South, and salsify, in North Carolina, I 
found would run to seed if sowed in the spring. 
At same time that I sow my parsnips and salsify 
I sow some of the Half-Long Danver carrots, 
and these, too, get sweeter after freezing weather 
and keep perfectly in the rows where they grew. 





I pulled the last of my carrots April 18. Par- 
snips and salsify were lifted earlier, for they be- 
gan to grow and would soon spoil if left in the 
ground. Grow these with fertilizer only, for 
manure will make them forked. In my sandy soil 
the parsnips and salsify run down and make very 
long roots. I dug parsnips over two feet long the 
past winter. 


When Does It Pay to Replant? 


If the crop is corn, I would say that the only 
time replanting pays is when the crop is so bad- 
ly damaged that the whole field had better be re- 
planted. Replanting scattered hills to make the 
stand complete never pays for the labor, for these 
scattered hills come in after the shower of pollen 
is over and fail to set good ears. I quit re- 
planting corn forty years ago. I aim to use plenty 
of good seed, and had rather thin out than re- 
plant. With a self-fertilizing plant like cotton, 
there is a great difference, and replanting will of- 
ten pay. 

The Weeder or the Harrow? 


There is one farmer in Maryland who makes 
good crops of corn and cultivates the crop entire- 





A LEGUME-PLANTING PROGRAM. 


LANT peas in the corn at the last working. 

P Pick them for seed, cut them up and shred 

with the corn, graze them off. For ho 
pasture, plant soy beans and peanuts, a libera 
area of each. 

For hay, sow cowpeas, soy beans, or a mixture 
of both, a half bushel of each to the acre. Sow 
all wheat or oat land not sown to grass or clover 
in one of these crops as soon as the grain is cut. 
Put the “resting”’ lands to work growing a crop 
of cowpeas. 

In the warmer parts of the South, sow velvet 
beans for a fall pasture for the cattle. 

In September sow crimson clover, with rye 
or oats, or alone, in the cotton fields. Sow these 
crops and hairy vetch on all lands not growing 
other crops during the winter. If crimson 
clover and vetch have not been grown in your 
section, try a small patch and inoculate until 
you get a start. 

n all the hill country of the South, sow red 
or mammoth clover. Sow alone in early fall or 
with grain in early spring. Don’t try to grow 
these clovers on sour land, however. 

If alfalfa thrives on your soil, sow a good bi 
field, and then another, and then some more. If 
it has not been grown, try an acre. September is 
probably the best month to sow; now is the time to 
begin preparing for it. Don’t sow on poor or 
poorly prepared soil; to do so is to waste money. 











ly with the weeder. He uses the ordinary weed- 
ers and then has sets of weeder teeth put on a 
two-horse cultivator frame that straddles the 
rows. Then, the Keystone weeder can be shut up 
like a cultivator and the one-horse man can run 
it between the rows. 





What Farmers Want to Know About 
Legumes. 


crimson clover sown. Clover came up well 

but is dying out and the land is covered 
with sheep sorrel.” It is evident that your soil 
has gotten acid, and clover will not thrive on an 
acid soil, while the sheep sorrel delights in such 
conditions. Plow the land well and harrow in 25 
bushels of slaked lime an acre and cultivate in 
corn and follow the corn with winter grain and 
seed to clover if you wish, and I think the clover 
will grow. 


Le that was in red clover was turned and 


Curing Crimson Clover. 


A correspondent in Wake County, North Caro- 
lina says that he has no difficulty in curing crim- 
son clover for hay. He puts it in cocks and lets 
it lie in rain or sun and has fine hay. Wants to 
know the price of a clover huller, and would like 
to quit tobacco and make some other money 
crop, and thinks that he can make peas and crim- 
son clover seed money crops. The clover huller 
is an expensive machine, costing about $400, and 
if the whole neighborhood gets to growing crim- 
son clover for seed, it would pay some one to own 
and operate the machine for all the farmers. But 
I would in that section not only grow the peas and 
clover, but would make a regular three-year ro- 
tation of corn, oats, peas, and cotton, and would 
have crimson clover on the land every winter. 


Where Corn Follows Legumes. 


Where corn comes after peas and clover and 
manure is scarce, it will pay to use acid phosphate 
liberally on the corn. In your red soil of the 
Piedmont section there is an abundance of potash 
in an insoluble state, and acid phosphate carry- 





Be a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


ing 30 per cent of plaster will to some ex 
lease the potash, and plenty of organic 
from peas and clover will also have a te 
to release the potash. 
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Sowing Peas and Soy Beans, 


The best way is to put the land in fine order 
and then sow with the wheat drill set to sow two 
bushels of wheat, and it will put the seed in about 
right, and there will be a far more uniform gtang 
than where they are merely harrowed in and some 
eae too deep while others are not covered at 
all. 





Lespedeza on Grass. 


“Land now in oats with some redtop and tim- 
othy. Would it pay to sow Japan clover seed on 
this? I want to pasture this right away.” Req. 
top and timothy are neither one of them Perma- 
nent pasture grasses. Timothy sowed last fall 
and pastured this summer will probably disap- 
pear with the summer. Lespedeza seed sowed on 
this grass will help the pasturage, and will Te 
seed itself in the fall and will probably improve 
the pasture. But to establish a permanent sod 
you should use more permanent grasses. Timothy 
roots very shallowly and stock will pull it out if 
pastured while young. Then a newly-sowed Das- 
ture should be grazed very little the first year, 
Better sow orchard grass, tall meadow oats grass 
and bluegrass, and if you keep the sod top-dregg. 
ed annually, you can finally get a good sod of 
bluegrass. We have where I live magnificent 
sods of Kentucky bluegrass on deep, sandy land 
that has been well manured and limed. The 
orchard grass and tall meadow oats grass will 
come quickly and will protect the slower blue 
grass. 


nea of LL. 


Cutting Alfalfa. 


“Have a good stand of alfalfa sowed according 
to your directions. When should the first cutting 
be made?” As soon usually as a bloom can be 
seen here and there. At that time, if you will ex- 
amine the base of the plants, you will find the sec- 
ond growth starting, and it is important to cut be 
fore this gets tall enough to be caught by the 
mower, or the second crop may be less. As a top- 
dressing after mowing, apply 300 pounds of 
Thomas phosphate an acre. ‘ 


Varieties of Peas. 


For an early pea the variety now called the 
New Era, also known as the Revenue, is best. It 
is very productive of peas, but makes a lighter 
crop of hay than later ones. The Unknown or 
Wonderful is the heaviest cropper, but rather late. 
Probably the best hay-maker will be either the 
large-seeded Black or the Clay. The best thing 
to mix with them is the Tall Yellow soy bean. 
Half a bushel of each an acre will make a good 
mixture. 
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Chufas and Peanuts. 


Wants to grow chufas for pigs and wants to 
know, of course, what fertilizer and how much 
to use, for it seems that our Southern farmers 
think that they must have a special formula for 
every crop grown. I often give formulas with 4 
twinge of conscience, not knowing what their land 
particularly needs. Now as to chufas. The in- 
quirer is in a peanut section, and it does not cost 
any more to grow an acre of peanuts than an 
acre of chufas so far as I have observed, for I 
never grew chufas, and I know that an acre of 
peanuts is worth three times as much for pigs 
as an acre of chufas, and an acre of sweet pota- 
toes will give far more feed than an acre of chufas 
and cost no more. There are two crops some- 
times grown for pigs, chufas and artichokes, and 
I do not think that either are worth growing 4s 
compared with cowpeas, peanuts or sweet pota- 
toes, or rape or crimson clover. 
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Crimson Clover in Georgia. 


“Will crimson clover do well here in a three 
year rotation of cotton, corn and oats, the oats 
to be followed by peas and the peas by clover? 
Would under-draining help hill land?“‘ There is 
no doubt that crimson clover will thrive with yoo 
as you suggest. Wherever the little wooly-headed 
rabbit-foot clover grows, the soil will be found in- 
oculated for crimson clover. If there was a2 
under-drain instead of the usual side-hill ditch 
above the terraces on the Georgia hills, the tel- 
races would be much safer and the ditch would 
not make a gulley. Then, too, if there is 4 lot 
of surface rock, I think the best place for them 
would be in a deep ditch above the terraces: 
Then, too, I know that if the hills are deeply 
plowed and subsoiled, and humus-making mate- 
rial gotten into the soil with level culture of hoed 
crops, there would not be the slightest need for 4 
terrace. I have cultivated as steep red hills 48 
any one and never made a terrace nor a gulley. 
But I always had a sod to turn for a hoed crop 
and got the grass back there as soon as possible. 
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By TAIT BUTLER 


oe Work on “Business Farm” 
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BUILDING THE SILO AND FILLING IT. 


Get the Crops in Now; Build the Silo Before Harvesting Time— 
The Silo is Not Out of Reach ’of Any Good Farmer. 


ranging for silage for next win- 

ter’s feeding. In the first place, 
the corn must be planted, after 
which the silo may be built and the 
machinery necessary for filling the 
silo arranged for. 

The inquiries which come to us 

about the silo show that many South- 
ern farmers have as yet given this 
means of furnishing and preserving 
feed for live stock little considera- 
tion. Even the wise (?) men of a 
certain Southern State, elected to 
make laws for the people, recently 
gave as their reason for refusing to 
appropriate money to a State insti- 
tution for a silo equipment, that “it 
had been proved that in our warm 
climate silage would not keep.”’ The 
writer saw good silage being used in 
that same State about 20 years ago. 
It is not surprising that the average 
legislator should be ignorant regard- 
ing the virtues of the silo, but no 
intelligent farmer should remain ig- 
norant of the great value of the silo 
for winter stock feeding, or for sup- 
plementing the pastures during a 
dry season. Once for all, let us as- 
sure our readers that the silo is no 
longer an experiment. Its worth has 
been proved beyond question and is 
accepted by all up-to-date stockmen. 
Furthermore, we wish to state posi- 
tively, that our climate is not un- 
favorable to the success of the silo 
and the feeding of silage. In fact, 
the absence of all danger of silage 
freezing is a distinct advantage 
which we possess. For summer feed- 
ing, perhaps a silo of less diameter 
in proportion to the number of cows 
to be fed may be required; for in 
hot weather a greater depth of silage 
must be fed daily to prevent the 
spoiling of any of that on top. 


The Size of Silo to Build. 


We are asked how the silage can 
be kept when put green into a tight 
tank like a silo; and then, taking 
the other extreme, we are asked how 
the feed can be saved since the top 
is not made air-tight. 


Get the 
Happy Mood— 


Post. 
Toasties 


with cream 
for a breakfast starter pro- 
duce it. 
And there’s a lot in start- 
ing the day right. 
You’re bound to hand hap- 
piness to someone as you go 
along, and the more you give 
the more you get. 
Buy a package of Post 
Toasties and increase the 
happiness of the family! 


[ IS NOT too early to begin ar- 








“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
a 





The air must be excluded from the 
silage to save it. This is done by 
making a tank or silo that is air- 
tight at all points except the top, or 
will soon become so by swelling 
when the green feed is put into it. 
The air at the top is excluded from 
the greater part of the silage by the 
settling of the heavy material, due 
to its weight and the great height of 
the silo. The silage on top spoils 
down for a few inches. This spoiled 
silage serves to exclude the air from 
all below and is thrown off when 
feeding begins. When feeding is once 
started a certain depth must be fed 
off each day in hot weather to pre- 
vent the silage damaging. 

The Dairy Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture states 
that silos should not be of greater 
diameter than indicated below, for 
feeding the number of cows set op- 
posite, in order to prevent the spoil- 
ing of the silage: 


Diameter of silo Number of cows 


in feet. to be fed. 
UY Jesu eh Ware tan anata eveve 12 
easy +4. 0e senate nebeeaeal Scale sy 
Pe ese eae wes 23 
IR OE xe ree ae leherere wer the 30 
Sr saris scevwle lee wuc ane 38 


Build Above Ground. 


Even at this late date we are ask- 
ed if it is not best to dig the silo in 
the ground, and if a square silo is 
not cheaper and more easily made, 
and why it is not just as good as the 
round silo? Occasionally we find a 
man who will not learn from the ex- 
perience of others and insists on try- 














Use Larger Tires 





Assume, if you wish, that other tires 
are made as well as Goodyears. 

There remains the fact that Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires get rid of rim-cutting 
entirely. And rim-cutting ruins more 
automobile tires than any other single 
cause. 

There remains also the fact that 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per 
cent oversize. 

Do not these two facts make it worth 
your while to insist on Goodyear tires? 





What They Mean 











Judge what it means, when you have 
a puncture, to know that your tire can’t 
rim-cut. 

Tires that? rim-cut—clincher, tires— 
would be abandoned entirely were it 
not for one fact. That fact is that 
we control by patents the feature 
needed to make No-Rim-Cut tires 
practical. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires, while they fit your 
rims, are 10 per cent oversize. 


No extra cost. 





| 10°|, Oversize 








The hookless base on No-Rim-Cut 
tires lets us make them 10 per cent over- 
size. And we do it—without any extra 
cost. 


That means 10 per cent more air—10 
percent greater carrying capacity. With 
the average car this adds 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage. 


This oversize takes care of the ex- 
tras—the top, glass front, gas tank, 
etc. It saves overloading—the main 
cause of blowouts. 


You can get this 10 per cent ex- 
tra carrying capacity—this 25 per 
cent additional mileage—with- 
out any added cost. Can you 
think of a reason why you should 
not insist on it? 





Our tire sales last year jumped to $8,- 
500,000. That was a jump of 200 per 
cent in one year. This year 64 leading 
motor car makers have contracted for 





They who recom- 
mend _inchers do 
so from necessity. It 
is not because rim- 
cutting is something 
to court. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


tires. That shows the 
judgment of men who 
know. 

Our Tire Book is 
filled with facts you 
should know. Please 
write us a postal for it. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
SYEAR 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 82nd Street, Akron, Ohio. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
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ing what he calls an ‘“experiment’’ 
by making his silo in the ground, or 
of some other shape than round. He 
is not making an experiment, but 
simply confirming the old adage that 
“experience is an expensive school, 
but fools will learn in no other.’’ 
These things have passed the experi- 
mental stage. They have been fully 
tested and found unsatisfactory. 

It is not best to dig a hole in the 
ground for a silo, because the ma- 
chinery needed to cut the silage will 
elevate into the silo much cheaper 
than it can be elevated out of a hole 
in the ground, in small lots, when 
needed for feeding. The excuse that 
it will keep better in the grounc is 
not valid, for if the silo is correctly 
built and filled properly, the silage 
will keep perfectly above ground. 

The round silo is beyond question 
the best because the most economi- 
cal of space in storing the feed and 
the silage will keep better than in 
any other shape of silo. The great- 
est difficulty in filling the silo prop- 
erly is to have the silage settle tight- 
ly around the outside, especially at 
the top. This is more easily done 
with the round silo, for with a 
square silo it can not be accomplish- 
ed at the corners. Many are kept 
from building silos because they 
fancy it a difficult or complicated 
task to built them. This is no long- 
er true. The Dairy Division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and the agricul- 
tural colleges of most States, will 
gladly furnish explicit instructions 
with complete bills of material for 
building any kind or size of silo de- 
sired. Stave silos may also be pur- 
chased of commercial houses, all pre- 
pared for putting together. More- 
over, in many Southern States, the 











U. S. Dairy Division has a man who 





will give personal assistance to any 
citizen in erecting a silo, free of all 
‘harge for his services. 


What a Silo Costs. 


Probably the greatest obstacle to 
the general erection of silos on 
Southern farms is the idea that they 
are too expensive for the small or 
average farmer. This is also a mis- 
take as regards the cost of the silo. 
The cost of a silage cutter, $100 to 
$125, and the necessity for an en- 
gine or power to run it, which may 


cost from $400 to $500, are the only . 


real financial obstacles to the use of 
a silo by any man who has six to 
ten dairy cows, or 12 to 15 head of 
other cattle to feed. This machinery 
can well do the silage work of sever- 
al farms and through co-operation 
the cost may be made small for each 
of several joint owners. Or the en- 
gine, which should be of not less 
than 8 or 10 horse-power, and is the 
chief item of expense, may in these 
days of the general use of portable 
farm engines, be borrowed or rented 
for a few days for filling the silo. 
On many farms there is a great deal 
of other work the engine may be 
made to do and thus help to pay the 
cost of its purchase. 

The cost of the silo varies with the 
kind of silo built, its size, and the 
local conditions governing the cost of 
materials and labor. 

A large silo can be built at a 
smaller cost per ton of its capacity. 
Small stave silos many cost as much 
as $2.00 or $2.50 per ton of its ca- 
pacity. In other words a stave silo 
holding 50 tons of silage may cost 
$100 to $125, or where materials 
are cheap its cost may, with good 
management, be reduced to little 
more than half that amount. In an 
issue of The Progressive Farmer last 


year the U. S. Dairy Division report- 
ed the cost of 32 stave silos built 
under the supervision of its em- 
ployes, and while they only averaged 
a capacity of 75 tons, the average 
cost was only $1.50 per ton capacity. 
Nine silos of the modified Wisconsin 
type averaged a little larger and cos 
a little less per ton of capacity; 
while 13 concrete silos, averaging 80 
tons each, were built at a cost of 
$2.17 per ton capacity. These cons 
crete silos varied in cost, from $1.74 
per ton capacity to $3.18 per ton. 
The one costing most per ton was 
small, only holding 34 tons while the 
one costing the least had a capacity 
of 100 tons. 

This shows that the cost of the 
silo is not beyond the reach of the 
average farmer, and it is equally er- 
roneous to conclude that only dairy- 
men can afford to use silos. 

The silo is going to be of most 
value to stock raising in the South 
because it assures an excellent cheap 
feed, convenient for feeding, when 
feed is most needed. We have fail- 
ed more frequently in our stock rais- 
ing efforts because of unsuitable and 
insufficient feed, than from any other 
cause and the silo is the best solu- 
tion of that difficulty. We shall 
have many more successful cattle 
raisers and feeders when we have 
more silos. 





We must all learn how to be bet 
ter farmers; a man can not have 
much influence until he makes his 
farm pay. But the final object in 
life is not to make money, but to 
use the money in developing a highe1 
type of endeavor and better society 
The richest farming regions do no 
necessarily have the best society or 
even the best living conditions.— 
Prof. L. H. Bailey. 
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MY 


HOPES AND IDEALS FOR THE CO-OPERATIVE 


DEMONSTRATION WORK. 


Dr. Knapp’s Son and Successor 
sive Farmer Readers Outlining 
tion Work and His Ideals for 


Sends a Message to Progres- 
His Plans for the Demonstra- 
Southern Agriculture. 


By Bradford A. Knapp, Washington, D. C. 


HE FARMERS’ Co-operative 
T Demonstration Work is an or- 
ganized system by which the 
simple and well-established principles 
of successful farming are taken di- 
rectly to the man on the farm. 

It is a well known fact that there 
have been for many years farmers 
who have made & pronounced success 
of their farming operations. These 
men have always secured larger re- 
turns per acre than their neighbors. 
The effort of the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Demonstration Work is to bring 
the farmers generally up to the stand- 
ard of those who make a success of 
their farming operations. I do- not 
need to say that the influence of this 


work has now been felt in every 
Southern State. A comparison of sta- 
tistics in the table published with 


this article will be sufficiently con- 
vincing to anyone, especially when it 
is known that the averages mention- 
ed in the table are collected from the 
very large number of demonstrators 
who have followed the teachings of 
the Department. This work goes di- 
rectly to the problem of securing the 
adoption of modern methods of farm- 
ing by obtaining the close co-opera- 





FOOD IN SERMONS. 


Feed the Dominie Right and the 
Sermons Are Brilliant. 


A conscientious, hard-working and 
successful clergyman writes: “I am 
glad to bear testimony to the pleas- 
ure and increased measure of effi- 
ciency and health that have come to 
me from adopting Grape-Nuts food 
as one of my articles of diet. 

“For several years I was much 
distressed during the early part of 
each day by indigestion. My break- 
fast seemed to turn sour and failed 
to digest. After dinner the head- 
ache and other symptoms following 
the breakfast would wear away, only 
to return, however, next morning. 

“Having heard of Grape-Nuts 
food, I finally concluded to give it a 
trial. I made my breakfasts of 
Grape-Nuts with cream, toast and 
Postum. The result was surprising 
in improved health and total ab- 
sence of the distress that had, for 
so long a time, followed the morning 
meal. 

“My digestion became once more 
satisfactory, the headaches ceased, 
and the old feeling of energy return- 
ed. Since that time I have always 
had Grape-Nuts food on my. break- 
fast table. 

“T was delighted to find also, that 
whereas before I began to use 
Grape-Nuts food I was quite nervous 
and became easily wearied in the 
work of preparing sermons and in 
study, a marked improvement in this 
respect resulted from the change in 
my diet. 

“T am convinced that Grape-Nuts 
food produced this result and helped 
me to a sturdy condition of mental 
and physical strength. 

“T have known of several persons 
who were formerly troubled as I 
was, and who have been helped as I 
have been, by the use of Grape-Nuts 
food, on my recommendation.’ Name 
given by Postum Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,’ in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 





tion of a large number of farmers in 
raising crops under improved prac- 
tices. Its teachings are simple and 
direct, well proven and practical, and 
not theoretical and experimental. 
The results have been certain and 
progress rapid. There has not been 


‘a year since the establishment of the 


work in 1904 that has not shown 
marked increase in the number of 
demonstrators and in the number of 
agents employed. 


The Four Great Things to Be Done. 


A systematic effort to increase the 
earning capacity of the farmer is the 
primary step in all effort toward 
rural progress. Every subsequent 
step is dependent upon the increased 
ability to afford the improvement. 
This is the fundamental principal 
upon which Dr. Knapp proceeded in 
extending and systematizing the Dem- 
onstration Work. In working out the 


to the well known fact that in 1910 
the South increased its crop of corn 
by practically a billion bushels, if we 
include the State of Missouri as part 
of the South. The increase fn nine of 
the Southern States that have not 
heretofore been considered corn-rais- 
ing States was 158,294,000 bushels, 
or 45 per cent of the total increase of 
the United States. While it is true 
that the acreage in corn was increas- 
ed, it is likewise true that every 
Southern State increased its average 
production per acre of corn and some 
of them made this increase to a con- 
siderable degree. 

The progressive farmers of the 
South have also been brought to real- 
ize that they have an abundance of 
crops which can be raised for grazing 
purposes and for hay. With the 
clovers, cowpeas and other legumin- 
ous crops, the farmer of the South 
has wonderful possibilities not only 


‘for restoring nitrogen and humus to 


the soil, but for producing crops with 
which to feed his stock, and we must 
add to these the small grains for win- 
ter grazing and the grasses which 
may be used for permanent pastures. 
Corn, hay, and grass mean live stock, 
and, if we can only get rid of the 
tick in the South, it possesses the 
greatest possibilities as a cattle-pro- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


with the rotation of crops possible 
under Southern conditions, Will en- 
able the Southern farmer to maintain 
his soil fertility so that his land 
ought to be constantly improving in. 
stead of deteriorating. 


An Ideal Cotton Farm, 


This is my ideal for the Southern 
farmer of the Cotton Belt: To have 
a good home with pleasant surround. 
ings; to produce the home Supplies; 
to keep plenty of good chickens; a 
little dairy; some live stock, especi- 
ally hogs; to produce all the grazing 
and feed this live stock will require: 
to produce his own corn and grow his 
cotton as a cash crop. I believe it is 
perfectly possible for the South to 


maintain her supremacy in cotton- 
raising under such a system. These 
are my ideals and hopes for the 


Farmers’ Co-eperative Demonstration 
Work in the South. I need not say 
that they were the hopes and ideals 
of Dr. S. A. Knapp in his great ef. 
forts for rural uplift in the South, 
All I have sought to say is that these 
hopes and ideals still exist and that 
it will be my earnest effort to work 
for a realization of the ideals by ear- 
rying on the Demonstration Work in 
the same way that it has been car- 
ried on heretofore, carefully co-oper- 
ating with every great force that is 









































Average Yield of Seed Cotton ’ striving to benefit the common farm- 
Per Acre. Average Yield of Corn Per Acre. er 
State. Demonstrators | General Average | Demonstrators | General Average 
Pounds Pounds Bushels Bushels f 

1909 1910 1909 1910 1909 1910 1909 1910 
ot) ae 673.3 710.4 375 447 25.4 32.8 15.0 20.6 
Oeignoma........-... 527.7 708.1 441 585 26.0 24.1 17.0 16.6 
ee 757.8 \785.53 390 390 30.8 35.2 23.0 23.6 
Arkansas.-...---- os 844.6 915.3 459 525 306 36.8 18.0 24.0 
Mississippi... ....<.. 1115.7 4933.5 471 519 36.9 41.6 14.5 20.5 
Alabama ----.-=-. ee 1138.4 1220.2 426 474 33.2 41.4 13.5 18.0 
Florida-.--sassa= .... 597.5 1572.0 330 330 24.0 23 0 12.6 13.0 
Ye ee page 1303.9 Poe 552 522 3611 35.4 13.9 oy pita 

out arolina .-.... 1204.9 1249.3 630 636 36.1 41.0 16.7 18 

North Carolina ...... 1238.2 | 1332.7 | 630 681 40.0 | 43.4 16.8 18.6 Always Willing 
Virginia.-......... ee 41.0 46.5 22.3 25.5 





























The cotton yield per acre as shown by the Bureau of Statistics’ preliminary estimate, Decem- 
ber, 1910, supplement to the Crop Reporter is given here, except that we havetaken three 
times\the average yield of lint per acre as the average yield of seed cotton per acre. 





principle there are four great objects 
at which to aim: 

1. A better return per acre at a 
less cost, by the use of better methods 
and modern labor-saving implements. 

2. The building up and maintain- 
ing of soil fertility by proper farm 
practices. 

3. The production of home sup- 
plies for man and beast. 

4. The adoption of sound business 
principles in farming, by operating 
on a cash basis instead of a credit 
basis in the production of all crops. 

In fact, these four great objects 
might be consolidated into one by 
saying that this work seeks to estab 
lish happy, contented and prosperous 
rural homes. 

The South has before it an era of 
agricultural advancement which, it 
seems to me, is bound to bring it into 
great prominence and great prosper- 
ity. One of the healthiest indica- 
tions of this tendency is the growing 
feeling of co-operation existing be- 
tween all men who are working along 
similar lines in the South. Its great 
educators get together for confer- 
ence, its commercial organizations 
meet in conventions to consider the 
interests of the South generally, and 
its agricultural colleges, commission- 
ers of agriculture, and the workers 
in the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington are steadily growing into 
closer touch with one another under 
a more broad-minded appreciation of 
the work being done by each of these 
great forces. The load pulls easily 
when your neighbor’s team and yours 
are to the same wagon. 


Corn and Lfve Stock. 
The greatest step that has been 
taken in recent years is the awaken- 


ing of the South to the fact that it 
could grow corn. I need not refer 


ducing country of any section of the 
United States. The tendency is in the 
direction of live stock, and many 
hundreds of small hog farms are be- 
ing put in; eounties and States where 
formerly no hogs were ever shipped 
to market are now producing them 
for shipping purposes; silos are be- 
ing built, and dairies on a small scale 
are being established here and there 
all over the South. These are but 
the indications of the future great 
growth in that direction. 


Getting Ahead of the Boll Weevil. 


It seems to me that the ideal for 
the Southern farmer is diversified 
farming. In boll weevil sections the 
Demonstration Work is rapidly show- 
ing the farmers how to raise cotton 
under boll weevil conditions. The 
farmer is producing his eotton in 
spite of the weevil if he follows the 
directions, and more often than not 
produces more of a crop per acre by 
following modern methods than he 
did by following old methods before 
the weevil came. The man who thinks 
that the South should go out of 
the cotton business, or should aban- 
don the great hold it now has on that 
wonderful industry, has not thought 
very far into the future. The cot- 
ton crop of last year was worth ap- 
proximately $950,000,000, or more 
than any other farm crop. produced 
in the United States, except corn. By 
modern farming methods the South- 
ern farmer can produce as much cot- 
ton on fewer acres; can produce corn 
sufficient for his own use in a modest 
stock-raising venture; can produce 
his own forage crops and grazing suf- 
ficient to enable him to raise hogs 
and cattle. Stock raising means the 
production of valuable home manures 
so necessary in keeping up fertility 
of soil; and these, in combination 





I'm ready to go at a moments warn- 
ing and will run all day without mur- 
muring. You will find me to be a 
mighty good friend during the long 
summer days, when the odds and ends 
are to be taken care of around the 
farm. I thresh wheat and gin cotton, too. 


That’s The ‘‘Waterloo Boy’”’ 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. 














Every GOOD 
_ feature in buggy build- 
ing and NONE of the bad 
ones combine in the meking 
of the WHITE STAR 7'JGGY. 
The latest additional; -ove-~ 
ment to an already inco:par- 
able vehicle is the “A-Grade” 














Baling 
Press 


ee 


S-Stroke uli 


4 Latest addition to the great “Eli” famil 
strekes with automatic self-feed makes th 
hustle. Builton lines that make horse 3 
valuable. Greatest leverage when pre: 21s 
est. Low Step-over, Full Circle, Block Signals 
A little giant in strength. We've always led 48 
press builders—18 different styles, horse and belt 
powers, Allin one catalog and it’s free. Write for it. 


Collins Plow Co.,2045Hampshire St., Quincy, Ill. 



















)\\ WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8,75 


f 

for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Pires, With Rubber Tires, 
Sj / $28.45, Rerubdbing your wheeis, $10.30. 

wheels § to4in.tread, Buggy Tops, $6.50; Sha! 
Ley how to buy direct. Catalog free. Repair wheels, 
$5. 


Wagon UmbrellaFrex, {, L, BOOB, Gin’tl, Ue 
$30 iat nai 
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PLANT A LEGUME IN THESCORN FIELD. 


CORN, COW PEAS AND SOY BEANS 


TOGETHER. 
Messrs. Editors: I plant soy beans 
with a hand corn planter in my corn 
about the time the corn is four or 


five blades high. My corn is plant- 
ed in rows four feet apart, thirty 
inches in the row with one stalk in 
the hill. At the last plowing I 
proadcast about three-fourths of a 
pushel of cowpeas to the acre. If 
saved well the peas and beans will 
yield about 20 bushels each per acre, 
I find it impossible to harvest all the 
peds and beans, So I turn my hogs 
and cattle in my field to eat them. 
About January I begin cutting 
stalks with a stalk-cutter. I find it 
necessary to use a two-horse plow to 
turn in the vines and stalks. When 
I first started this method of plowing 
in vegetation I was criticised by a 
great many who called my farm the 
old ‘sow bed.’”’ When I was asked 
how the old ‘‘sow-bed’’ was coming 
on, I would tell them I had tried the 
old fashioned style of burning all 
vegetable matter for ten years, with 
little or no success. Now I was will- 
ing and ready to try a later and bet- 
ter style for ten years. 

This plan has more than doubled 
the profits of the old style plan. I 
feel safe in saying that any person 
who will raise peas and beans as 
stated above and turn under the veg- 
etation will have no need of com- 
mercial fertilizer. For the first two 
years there is a need of phos- 
phate. I tried 7, 7, 7, fertilizer on 
cotton and some with only phos- 
phate, and some without anything. 
I could not realize any difference in 
the high-grade and the phosphate; 
there was a little difference in the 
phosphate and where there was not 
anything. 

To lime without plowing under 
vegetation is strapping the soil more 
than dribbling a little fertilizer and 
planting cotton. The lime takes ef- 
fect on the organic or humus matter 
and increases the crop by hastening 
to get the humus out and of course 
leaves the farm in a bad condition, 
but when lime is applied on a good 
supply of corn stalks and peavines, it 
enriches the soil and makes farming 
profitable and a real pleasure. 

I plant about twenty acres in cot- 
ton each year never using the same 
land,twice. I change from corn to 
cotton. I expect to try bur clover and 
vetch in my cotton this fall; my aim 
in doing this is to bring up the land I 
plant in cotton as rapidly as when 
planted in corn. 

LAWRENCE P. SPENCER. 

Swan Quarter, N. C. 


A DOUBLE-CROP EXPERIMENT. 





Make a Corn Crop and a Hay Crop on 
the Same Field. 


We had a field of 
about five acres of rather light grav- 
elly land, mostly bottom and old 
creek bed, the soil was rather thin 
for a good corn crop. We would ex- 
pect in an ordinary season 25 or 30 
bushels from it or even less. We pre- 
pared the land as we would for corn, 
using a moderate amount of stable 
Manure, about 5 or 6 loads (two- 
horse) mixed with about a half ton 
of ground phosphate rock, raw, 
Spread on with a manure spreader, 
before plowing. After thoroughly 
disking and harrowing we planted 
the field in 314-foot rows, alternat- 
Ng a row of corn with a row of Mam- 
Moth soy beans, using two single 
corn planters running side by side, 


one containing beans and the other 
corn, 


Messrs. Editors: 


Owing to excessive wet weather in 
the spring the crop was very much 
neglected, it being impossible to cul- 
tivate it properly. We ran over it 





once with spring-tooth weeder, once 
with double-shovels, and once with 
fourteen-tooth, one-horse cultivator. 
This was all the attention the crop 
had until harvesting, except to chop 
some weeds with hand hoes when the 
field was too wet to work with horse- 
power. The corn and beans were 
ready for harvest at the same time. 

In the center of the field we cut 
one row of corn by hand, then a 
mower went in and cut the two rows 
of beans next to the corn. This made 
a road for the corn binder; as the 
binder went up and down the field a 
mower followed, taking the next row 
of beans. When the entire field was 
cut we shocked the corn in large 
shocks, raked the beans with the 
horse rake and stacked them on the 
racks. These racks were made with 
four poles, about 2 inches in diameter 
at the butt, 7 feet long, a staple 1 
inch from the top with a piece of 
baling wire running through them 
held them together. A _ staple 18 
inches from the ground with a wire 
loop. 2 inches long sustained four 
smaller sticks about 6 feet in length 
to hold the beans up from the ground 
placing a forkful of beans on each 
corner, then fotlowing around and 
around until the stack was complete 
at the top. The crop was the best we 
raised last year, having thick, uni- 
form medium stalks and two to three 
good ears to each. The beans were 
the largest I have ever seen of this 
variety, standing 3 to 5 feet high. 
We realized fully 25 bushels of fine 
corn and more than a ton of very 
finest hay per acre, and at least ten 
very large shocks of corn fodder, 
which was shredded later, making a 
large quantity of very fine feed. 

In planting this way the corn 
would have 6 feet of soil to draw 
from and would likely develop fully 
as much grain as though we had 
planted the whole field in corn and 
of a much better quality. In addition 
to this, we have fully $25 worth of 
very fine hay from the beans thrown 
in, leaving the land in far better 
condition for future crops than it 
would have beer without the beans, 
being well stored with nitrogen. This 
might not be advisable on strong 
lands, but under the conditions nam- 
ed we consider it a decided advan- 
tage to future crops and it has prov- 
en very profitable for the present 
season. The beans grew rather rank, 
making the stalks pretty large, but 
we find that our stock eat them up 
closely, and for ensilage do not find 
the large stalks any disadvantage, 
and if fed dry, the refuse, if any, 
woud make excellent bedding for 
stock, absorbing the moisture, con- 
serving the nitrogen for our next 
season’s crop. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Ten Weeks’ Subscription Worth $100 


To increase the circulation of The 
Progressive Farmer will be to help 
every farmer who reads it. It has 
positively been worth $100 to me in 
my ten weeks trial subscription. 

W. F. HODGE. 

Seneca, S. C. 
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WHAT! They Need 
Painting Again? 
Let's Buy 



























ROOFING 
It‘Needs No Painting 


MATITE has a real mineral surface; it needs no 
paint to protect it. In rain and sun and snow and 
hail, Amatite takes care of itself. It needs no 

coddling ; there is no maintenance cost. You lay it and 
leave it. 

The mineral surface is durable, permanent, absolutely 
weatherproof, unaffected by climate, insoluble in water, 
not injured by smoke. 

Amatite is easy to lay. No skilled labor is required. 
You simply unroll it on the roof, and nail it down with 
nails which we supply to you. Cement the laps with the 
adhesive cement which we also supply free packed in the 
center of the roll. : 

Amatite costs no more than the kind of roofings that 
require constant painting. You get twice as much weight 
s of roofing for your money as you do with other roofings. 

Sample free on request. Address nearest office. 


Everjet Elastic Paint Creonoid 4c; Destroyer 


and Cow Spray 
Save money by using this black paint . Spray the hen house regularly with 
wherever the color is no objection. Creonoid to kill disease germs, repel 
Elastic, heat-proof, durable Use it for insects, suppress odors and be be 
‘lastic, ; le. : ete cattle 
I ll expos ron and wood, spread of contagion. Sprayed on ca 
ee a es it keeps the flies away, and the cows 
thus protected produce more milk. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY we 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg ee a City Minneapolis New Orleans A 4 


London, England 





HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS . ; 
Soon save their cest. Make every wagon a spring ga‘ ‘Let SAN DOW Run li! 


Wonderful Work Engine 


Farmers and Shop Owners, Stop 
Sweating! A few dollars gets this 
grand little work engine, complete anid 
sendy to run Cream Separators, Corn Shred- 
Sere, Grist Mille, Feed Milis, Dyna- , 
nos, Printing Presses, etc., etc. 
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w “és for Bp oins Tntsedustery Proposition. 

SETROFS MOTOR CAR 

*OPPLY Car 168 Canton Ave., Detroit. » 


Get Phelgs Free Book 


and Save $2522 to $7522 


No dealer, jobber, or salesman makes 
on any buggy Phelps sells you direct from fac 
make the saving, amounting to $25.00 to $75.00 
according to the kind of Buggy you buy. 

Phelps’ book takes you through his factory 
—the largest of its kind in the world—shows 
you with big photographs everything about 
a Buggy—tells you how he makes 
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to order, giving you many options as to finish, trimmings, efc. Tells 
30 oy free road test and 2 year guarantee. More Buggies in this Big 
would find in 25 Dealers’ Stores. 

This Free Book will post you how to select the best Buggy—what you ought to pay— 
and on the latest styles. Just send your name and address »n @ postal card. Address 


H. Cc, PHELPS, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mfg, Co., Sta. 372, Columbus, O. 
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argest ‘Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer 
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This New Catalog 


Showing, describing aud pricing a 
fullline of Vehicles and Harness will 
be sent to you FREE. It gives val- 
uable information on our direct sell- 
Describes in detail ma- 
terial workmanship and finish 
entering into the construction of 


Goiden Eagle Vehicles 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 


10-12 Piedmont Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 









Ee 


Mr. Buggy Buyer 


20,000 Vehicle users have profited 
by our direct from factory to con- 
sumer selling plan and have 
saved from $15 to $40 on 
their purchase. You will do 
likewise after making investi 
gations. 


Send for Catalog No. 6 
ITS FREE 
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What you take to the ginnery 
—and what you get 


Are you getting the full value of your crop, or are you taking your 
cotton to the wrong ginnery? ‘That makes a big difference. It 
may mean a longer haul to a ginnery equipped with a Munger 
System Outfit, but it will pay you to take your cotton there. No 
grower can afford to sacrifice his profits in a poor gin. The ginner 
with a Munger System gets the best business of his district because 
he can produce the best sample. 


2 a f e 
Continental Line %o"7~ 
Includes the Munger System 


with Munger, Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 






















Continental Machinery is of that dependable quality that it will do 
its work through the season without a hitch or a delay. All 
Continental machinery is built of the best material to be procured 
and each part is thoroughly tested before it is put out. The ginnery 


that is not equipped with the Munger System is losi 
so are its customers. om ere 


We have trained men to help prospective customers in planning 


and expert engineers to prepare plans and specificati i 
service is free. J a 


Our big, illustrated catalogue will be sent to those interested 


Continental Gin Company 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. 
Memphis, Te Charlotte, N. C. 
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“A thing of beauty is a joy forever’’ is an old saying that may 


be well applied to a PIEDMONT Buggy. It is a vehicle that is 
both stylish and durable—and fully guaranteed by us. 


Being located in the Piedmont section of North Carolina—the 
best timbered district in the United States—the Piedmont Buggy 
Company is closer to the base of supplies than any other manufac- 
turer, and, therefore has first choice in the selection of material. 


PIEDMONT Buggies are built in the South, of Southern lumber, 
by Southern mechanics, for Southern conditions and requirements. 
PIEDMONT Buggies will please the eye through their beauty—and 
withstand rough roads because of their strength in construction. 


Ask your dealer to show you a PIEDMONT Buggy. 
If he doesn’t handle them, write us direct and we will 
tell you the PIEDMONT dealer in your vicinity. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY COMPANY 
Box 398 Monroe, N. C. 
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i Hi Safety Razor nat 
Vy EA With IZ Blades 


Entire outfit $1.00. 3,000,000 in 
as use. Sold and guaranteed by 
p dealers everywhere. 
American Safety Razor Co., 
New York 
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SOY BEANS THE BEST HAY CROP. 


The Heaviest Yielder and Easily Cur- 
ed—Believes Also in Floats. 


Messrs. Editors: For a number of 
years I have been trying to discover 
the best methods of growing hay from 
legumes, hoping thereby to accom- 
plish two purposes at once; make a 
profitable crop and improve my land. 
Much hay is shipped to this commu- 
nity; and the soil is nearly all thin 
and poor. 

For a summer forage crop I have 
found the yellow soy bean to be de- 
cidedly the most desirable, for sev- 
eral reasons: the upright growth 
makes the hay easy to mow and man- 
age. It cam be cured in the field in 
less than half the time required for 
peavines. As to quality, I consider 
it the best that can be grown here. 
The yield, also, is not surpassed by 
any legume I know of. If mown 
when in bloom the stalks are not 
tough or hard; but if allowed to rip- 
en seed they are quite so. The yield 
of seed is larger than from the cow- 
pea. In fact, I am convinced that 
as many bushels of cleaned seed to 
the acre can be made from it as of 
shelled corn, and the seed can be 
more easily and cheaply saved than 
peas. 

For seed it should be planted in 
rows and plowed twice. The pods all 
dry together after the leaves have 
fallen off. The stalks should then 
be mown, two rows at a swath, and 
raked back with forks to avoid driv- 
ing on them. This should be done 
wher the dew is on, to prevent shat- 
tering. If housed when damp they 
will damage and not be so easily 
threshed. 

The soy bean is an excellent soil 
improver, but whether itis fully 
equal to the cowpea in this particular 
I can not say. The past season I 
used floats or ground phosphate rock 
mixed with ashes, under my peas 
and beans. The results have been 
more than satisfactory. Perhaps I 
should add though, that there was 
considerable humus in the soil every- 
where I applied this material. Yet 
it is a fact that the yield was great- 
est in the field which contained the 
least humus. 

There are several points of ad- 
vantage in using floats. It is not 
soluble and so can not be leached 
out of the soil by heavy rains as acid 
phosphate can. It costs considerably 
less than acid phosphate while it is 
said to contain twice as much phos- 
phorus. It does not injure the seed 
when placed in contact with them. 
It does not rust machinery. It can 
be mixed with ashes and no ill effect 
result. If so treated acid phosphate 
becomes ‘“‘reverted.’”’ 

W. R. WALTERS. 

Hester, N. C. 





THE GREATEST NITROGEN GATH- 
ERER. 

Messrs. Editors: Soy beans do 
well anywhere I put them, whether 
on oozy swamp land that is not well 
drained, or dry sand hills, or stiff 
clay. They will come as near to 
doing well on poor land as any plant 
I ever grew. I prefer (as with peas) 
to plant in rows, and cultivate once 
or twice. But when crowded I 
broadcast, but try to make several 
plantings through the season. I 
plant at intervals, from about April 
1 to August 1. I start to cut for 
green feed when the first patch blos- 
soms. Keep that up till I see the 
first leaves begin to turn yellow. Then 
I cut all that is left of that patch for 
dry hay, and so on until frost. 

I put rows 83 inches apart, just so 
I can cut two rows at once with a 
mower, 12 to 14 inches in drill, and 


The Soy Bean—One of Our Greatest Crops, | ‘ 


from 5 to 7 in a bunch. They wij) 
not bear covering more than 2 inches, 
but will germinate in very dry 
weather. 

I replant any crop that is Missing 
with soy beans, as they do not vine 
to give trouble in housing. 

Now what they do for me js: they 
give me a long season of the greatest 
abundance of very rich and safe 
greenfeed. They fill my barn with 
dry hay, equal to alfalfa. They leave 
more humus and nitrogen in my gojj 
than any crop I have ever tried, aL 
though I am an old cowpea advocate, 
and grow peanuts as my money crop. 
I can make 25 ot 35 bushels per 
acre of shelled beans. 

ZENO MOORE. 

Whitakers, N. C. 





GETTING A STAND OF SOY BEANS 


Do Not Plant Without Testing the 
Vitality of the Seed. 


Every year we have numerous 
complaints of failure to obtain a 
good stand of soy beans. The soy 
bean is one of our greatest legumes 
and fits splendidly into Southern 
agricultural methods and conditions; 
but seed low in germinating power 
is one of its frequent defects. it has 
good qualities which far outweigh 
this and other defects, but it is best 
to admit its weak points in order to 
know how to guard against them. 

The proper storage of soy beans 
requires care and must not be neg- 
lected, especially with those used for 
planting. If not thoroughly dry when 
stored, or in any case, it is best to 
store them in a perfectly dry place 
and in such quantities and condi- 
tions that they will be thoroughly 
ventilated, or they are likely to heat, 
which will prevent germination 
when they are planted. The seed 
must be watched carefully and if 
moved or handled occasionally it will 
be better. Weevils are not likely to 
injure soy beans, but those used for 
seed should not be kept over for a 
second year. In all cases, no matter 
what the age of the seed or how it 
has been kept, soy beans should not 
be planted without making a germi- 
nation test of each lot, just before 
planting. It is so little trouble to do 
this that there is no excuse for fail- 
ure to do it. It will cost much less 
to make a germination test than to 
replant or have a faulty stand. 

A sample of the seed can be taken 
from the midde and bottom of the 
quantity of seed in each sack, or re- 
ceptacle in which they are kept. 
Each lot may be tested separately, 
which is best, or all may be mixed 
and a sample of say 100 or 200 
beans taken and tested. All that is 
necessary is to spread these seed out 
between two cloths and keep warm 
and moist, and in a few days the live 
seeds will sprout. A convenient way 
is to put sawdust in a box, wet it 
thoroughly, place a damp cloth over 
the top of the sawdust, spread the 
seed out over this cloth and cover 
with another damp cloth. It may be 
necessary to dampen these cloths oc- 
casionally and if the weather is cool 
in may be best to keep the box in the 
house. If 75 out of 100 seeds sprout 
all right, then one-third more seed 
than usual should be used. If only 
50 out of 100 grow, then it will be 
necessary to use twice the usual 
amount of seed. But when not more 
than half grow, it is doubtful if it 
pays LO Plaut such seea, if good seed 
can be obtained; for there are other 
conditions besides dead seed whieh 
tend to produce poor stands of soy 
beans and all of these taken together 
may cause a poor stand, even when 
twice the quantity of seed is used. 
If planted too deep in wet, cold 
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weather, or too shallow in dry 
weather a bad stand frequently oc- 
curs, even when good seed are used. 
The facts that the soy beans will 
probably grow any place that cow- 
peas will, and will make seed on 
lands where cowpeas fail, and in any 
case will yield a much larger quanti- 
ty of seed, make it a valuable plant 
to take the place of cowpeas, when 
seed is the chief object, as is the 
case when used for hog feed, or for 
those sections where cowpeas, for 
any reason, do not do well. 





SOWING SOY BEANS BROADOAST. 


Messrs. Editors: Professor Mas: 
sey wants some one who has sown 
soy beans broadcast to let him know 
the results. I have sown them broad- 
cast for three years and find they do 
as well as peas, except that they do 
not make quite as many vines as the 
running pea. They make as many 
vines as the peas that don’t run but 
grow upright. The hay is as good 
as pea hay if cut before the beans 
get ripe. If cut when beans are ripe 
the hay is not so good. It will be 
woody and hard, but is very good 
hay and stock like it. The hay will 
not rot as easily as the peavines if 
it should get wet. The beans will 
remain sound until January if let re- 
main in field and will be fine to turn 
hogs on. They will improve the land 
as much as the pea with same 
amount of vines. If cut before the 
beans get ripe, the green beans will 
not rot, but will dry up small size 
and be sound. 

I have sown them with peas and 
find this is a good plan. They don’t 
fall down like peas, and will hold up 
peas to some extent and make better 
hay by mixing. I find there are dif- 
ferent varieties, some grow lower 

than others on same land. I sowed 
some in 1908 that grew five feet 
high; others grew about two and 
one-half feet. Those that were five 
feet were later maturing, but made 
as Many vines aS any pea would 
make. They will make as many 
beans sown broadcast as the pea will 
sown the same way, and are much 
more easily gathered. 
Cc. S. WILLIAMS. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 





DON’T EXPECT TOO MUCH FROM 
ONE CROP. 


We wish we could, as we are often 
requested to do, suggest some nitro- 
gen gatherer or legume tha! could 
be planted in cotton, that would not 
be in the way in gathering the cot- 
ton, and by the following January or 
February would have made a good 
growth that could be plowed under. 
We can not do it, nor can anyone 
else; for no such plant is now known 
to the agricultural world. Itt is 
simply a case of asking impossibili- 
ties. 

Crimson clover is the best iexume 
for planting in cotton for a winter 
cover, but it will not make sufficient 
srowth before the latter part of April 
or first of May, and that is too late 
to plow under and prepare the land 
for cotton. But crimson clover often 
heeds inoculated soil and this inocu- 
lation must be done by the farmer to 
start with. 





PREFERS SAPLING CLOVER TO 
RED. 


Messrs. Editors: I never succeed- 
ed in getting red clover to stand ag 
well as the sapling. I also find that 
it grows better for me than the red. 
The crimson is the finest of all the 
clovers. When I can get a stand of 
that I am always sure of a good corn 
crop on a crimson clover sod, so the 
Sapling and crimson are my choice 
of the three clovers that I have tried 

I. G@. ROSS 

Walnut Cove, N. C. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


COWPEAS WILL HELP YOU TO MAKE MONEY 





COWPEA AND ORABGRASS HAY 
FOR THE CURING. 


Messrs. Editors: Cowpeas are pre- 
eminently the best legume for the 
poor farmer and the small farmer, 
because they both want a good grade 
of hay which is generally lacking. 
Again, they are the cheapest thing to 
sow. Cowpeas at $2.80 per bushel, 
cost only 70 cents per acre, and what 
other legume can be sown for 70 
cents per acre? I only sow one peck 
to the acre. Cowpea hay is the same 
as bran or shorts, mostly protein, and 
who wants to feed stock pure bran 
or shorts? Therefore, I sow 1 peck 
of peas on deep-plowed land, well 
fined on top with smoothing harrow, 
and harrow the peas in; then run a 
slide over the land to promote the 
growth of the crabgrass, and if the 
land is too poor to bring crabgrass, I 
sometimes sow alsike, but that is not 
necessary. When I cut my hay I 
have a well balanced ration. 

Never drill peas and waste time 
cultivating, as cultivation on hilly 
land does as much harm as the peas 
will do good. Cultivation causes hilly 
land to wash, and that is the thing 
we ‘have to look out for if we ever 
expect to improve our land. Gullies 
are always a disgrace. 

I find that good plowing pays for 
peas. Every farmer should have a 
small hand pea huller and save his 
own seed. My experience of 
15 years is that you can not raise 
more and better live stock without a 
balanced ration; and this one comes 
for almost nothing, for the peas, 
sown by my method, pay their cost 
in improvement to the land. 

T have another legume that T wisn 
to mention, Melilotus alba ot swa2eft 
clover, which is a very paying crop 
to sow for land improvement or for 
inoculating land that is to be sown 
in alfalfa. You have to sow lime or 
wood ashes to succeed best with 
sweet clover. It makes a rank 
growth for me, 3 or 4 feet tall on 
poor land, and re-seeds itself like al. 
sike, which is a great consideration 
when sowing grass. Sweet clover 
makes fine grazing, but horses do not 
seem to eat it after the stalk gets 
old and woody. I have a fine stand 
of alfalfa on sweet, clover inocula- 
tion. V. A. SIMS. 





VARIETIES OF COWPEAS 


A correspondent wishes. us to state 
“what advantage the Wonderful and 
the Unknown cowpeas have over the 
Whippoorwill.” 

There are a large number of so- 
called varieties of cowpeas, but many 
of the varieties do not have suffi- 
ciently distinct characteristics to en- 
title them to be called separate or 
distinct varieties. There seems to 
be a great mixture of varieties, many 
of them having a large number of 
characters in common and differing 
in but few. 

In this case Wonderful and Un- 
known are spoken of as different va- 
rieties. Professor Duggar, of Ala- 
bama, an authority on cowpeas, also 
lists these names, in a test of varie- 
ties as if belonging to two separate 
varieties, but elsewhere in the same 
bulletin speaks of the ‘‘Wonderful 
or Unknown” as if one variety. Oth- 
er authorities state that the two are 
simply two different names for one 
and the same variety. We believe 
this is the generally accepted view. 
In Bulletin No. 118 of the Alabama 
Experiment Station on ‘‘Cowpea Cul- 
ture,’ by Professor Duggar, the fol- 
lowing facts are given regarding the 
comparative merits of the Wonder- 
ful and Whippoorwill varieties: 

In quantity of seed produced in a 
three years’ test the Whippoorwill 
made the largest yield two years, 
and the Wonderful the largest one 


year; but the averages for the three 
years were almost the same for both 
—wWonderful, average for. three 
years, 14.73 bushels; Whippoorwill, 
average for three years, 14.93 bush- 
els per acre. In the yield of hay 
produced by these two varieties dur- 
for the three years were: Wonderful, 
showed considerable superiority, but 
in one out of the three years gave a 
smaller yield of hay. The averages 
for the three years were: Wonderful, 
2,143 pounds of hay per acre, and 
the Whippoorwill, 2,412 pounds of 
hay per acre. 

Speaking of the Whippoorwill, 
Prof. Duggar says: ‘“‘There is need 
for a variety of cowpeas that in ad- 
dition to the good qualities of Whip- 
poorwill, prolificacy, upright growth, 
and earliness, shall be more resistant 
to mildew or rotting of pods than is 
this standard kind.” 

Speaking of the Wonderful, he 
says it “has larger stems than any 
other variety tested and hence its 
hay appears coarser;’’ but in sum- 
ming up, gives it as his opinion that, 
“On the whole, as a general-purpose 
cowpea, suitable for either grain, 
forage or fertilizer, we may safely 
plant the Wonderful or Unknown in 
the central and southern parts of 
the State (Alabama) until some oth- 
er variety is proved to be superior.”’ 
THREE VARIETIES OF COWPEAS. 

Mr. E. E. McGehee, of Pinckney- 
ville, Miss., sends us a record of his 
experience last year with three new 
cowpeas. Mr. McGehee grew all these 
on a very small scale and has no seed 
for sale. 

Australian Whippoorwill (a very 
unfortunate name, it seems to us) is 
a very large pea, 92 to the ounce. 
Planted May 11, the first pods were 
ripe August 4. Picking was finished 
in September. Yield was at the rate 
of 31.8 bushels per acre and the 
growth of vines was very heavy. 

Tennessee Clay Crowder.—A small 
pea, 160 to the ounce. Planted May 
11, the first peas were ripe in 68 days 
and the harvest was finished August 
17. Yield 15.31 bushels per acre; 
vines small and delicate, “‘an extra 
valuable pea for early hay and peas.’’ 
The name “‘Clay’’ should not be given 
to a variety of this type since the 
Clay pea generally known is so dif- 
ferent. 

Brabham.—Planted July 28, crop 
picked 92 days from planting. <A 
bush variety. 





PLANT PEAS AFTER OATS. 

Messrs. Editors: I wish to call the 
attention of readers of your most 
valuable and progressive paper to the 
fact that it is all important to us 
that peas be planted as soon as 
possible in the land after oats are 
harvested. 

My pea supply is limited and I am 
now planting the New Era and Whip- 
poorwill peas in 3-foot rows, so that 
they can be cultivated and peas gath- 
ered from them to plant the oat 
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fields; then the same pea land is to 
be used for Mexican June corn; or, as 
it is good, well drained land and 
should be made doubly so, I will 
plant one portion of it in a second 
crop of peas broadcast; with the re- 
sult that what oats are put on it in 
the fall will make rich returns, while 
the first crop of peas for planting 
the main oat fields will save the out- 
lay of many dollars in buying peas 
for these fields. 

I mention this matter hoping that 
it may save some other farmer who 
like myself has only sufficient peas on 
hand for his corn lands; and who 
also like myself would prefer to pat- 
ronize his own home industry rather 
than to buy the needed peas abroad 
and pay freight in addition. 

Afton, La. H. P. PURNELL. 





WHAT THE PEAS DID. 


Messrs. Editors: I had some very 
poor ground in which I wanted to 
plant corn, but thought it was too 
poor to plant all corn, so I planted 
one row of corn and two rows of 
peas. Both did very well. 

When the corn was cut and shock- 
ed I disked the ground and sowed 
oats without any fertilizer. Now on 
the corn ground that had the peas 
between the corn, the oats have been 
growing and have a dark, rank-look- 
ing color, while the remainder of the 
same field that had no peas between 
corn, was killed out badly and the 
oats have not the dark color the pea 
ground has. FRED L. GIBBON. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


COW PEAS séans 


hey are in first place for soiling, hay and fer- 
tilizing purposes, and are successful wherever 
corn is grown. Cane seed millet and sweet po- 
tatoes. Free catalogue. 


HICKORY SEED CO. Trade St 





Hickory, N. C. 


Seed Peas 


We have a few high Clay mixed Cowpeas 
forsale. Write or wire us for cash prices 


HALL & PEARSALL, Inc. 
Wilmington, - -_ WN. Carolina 





























Cocke’s Prolific Field-Selected Corn 
Every ear from stalks containing 2 or more 
goodears. One of the best corns for late plant- 
ing. None better for medium and early pl: nt- 
ing. Try it this year. 
D. W. LINDLEY, Guilford College, N. C. 


SEED CORN Cocke’s Prolific is reliable, 
4 has sto: d the test, will always 
give you a good yield, is father of all prolifics. 
I grew it especially for seed. Buy _on cob and 
know what you plant, $2 perbu. Produces 2to 
6 ears per stalk. WILL GROOME, Greensboro, N.C. 


Biggs Seven-Ear Corn 


By 16 years personal supervision and selection, 
I have developed an excellent prolific corn. 


My yield has never been less than 75 bushels 
per acre; last season it was 160 bushels per 
acre. Price $1 peck; $3 bushel. 


NOAH BIGGS, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


1000 Bushels Seed Peas 


Mixed varieties for sale. Freight 
cheaper than from interior points. 
Send check or money order to 


ww. B. COOPER, 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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the Oak.” 






Write at once 








FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 
AND CULTIVATOR. 


This is the greatest labor saving implement ever offered. 
wheel—broad and concave tire and easy to guide. 
A boy can handle it as easy as he can a one-horse cultiva- 
tor. Distributes and mixes fertilizer with soil at same time. 
need nourishing after they are up—then 
use our side-dressing feature. 
ing is the most successful way to apply fer- 


tilizer. Quantity easily regulated. Hun- 
dreds testify it’s the most practical, Fully 
guaranteed 


Costs But Little, Easy Payment Pian. 


O2LKS MANUFACTURING CO.. New Bern,N.C 


Fitted wa. one 
It’s small, light, “Durable as 


Plants 


Side-dress- 


for particulars 
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As Easy as 
a Moccasin 


Foot muscles that 
rebel at being bound 
up in stiff shoe leather 
should never be forced. 
Feet that fret make work, 
fun, or even rest, impossible. 
If your feet are sensitive, go 
to our dealer in your town 
and ask to be shown 


The 
SOUTHERN GIRL 
$2.00 SHOE $2.50 


made flexible—made with all the stiffness taken out. 
It has solved the shoe problem for thousands of 
women to whom new shoes are simon-pure torture. 
The sole is solid and tough, but it bends like a moc- 
casin. The vamp is of kid, soft but tough as a board. 

You'll vote this shoe the most comfortable you 
ever slipped on. Style—all you care for. Wear—it’s 
a Southern Girl and the Southern Girl shoe has a 
reputation in that line. 

Made in all styles—slippers—pumps—lace and button boots. 
CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


SNOWDRIFT 


HOGLESS LARE 


Snowdrift Hogless Lard is positively the 
first, the ORIGINAL hogless, digestible 
shortening. There are imitations on 
the market, that should be treated AS 
IMITATIONS! Which would you pre- 
fer, steak, or imitation steak? Apply 
the same preference to shortening. Get 
“SNOWDRIFT.” One-third less ex- 
pensive, one-third more value. Makes 
delicious cake. : : : : : 



































Snowdrift Hogless Lard is sold 
by all leading grocers who avoid 
“substitution’’ business. Buyin 
tins only. U.S. Inspected. : : 





‘Made be 
The Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


New York, Savannah, 
New Orleans, Chicago 





Rider Agents Wanted 


gp in each town to ride an exhibit sample 191% bicy- 
=. Write for special offer. 

» Finest Guaranteed 

% 1911 Models $10 to $27 
oe a and Puncture-Proof tires 

a1 Modeis 

all of best makes.... $7 to $12 

100 Second-Hand Wheels 

All makes and models, 

MMMM cde vavensoecc ce $3 fo $8 
reat FAOTORY CLEARING SALE 
\ ip on Approval without a 
mcent deposit, fv the freight, and allow 

710 D S FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES, coaster brake rear wheels, lamps, 
J rpeond gre and repairs for all makes of bicycles a¢ 
Whalf usual prices. DO N Vv optil y M4 
catalogues and offer. Write ane ie _ dite lat 


WEAD CYCLECO. Dept.N.299 CHICAGO 


F™ Bete + like hungry woive: 
ead Fish Bite and keep you buss 
Se ulling them out whenever you use ous 
‘ “ onderful Fish-Luring Bai 


t. 
"A §6°25c.a box. Write for free booklet and our 
\ special offer of one box to help introduce it. 
Walton Supply Co,, Dept 22 St. Louis, Mo 


TRAINING 


Automobile sthoot 


I am unable to supply demand for competent 
graduates of my Training School. Course re- 
quires sixty days. Entire course costs $25.00 in 
advance. More students wanted. 


BULLUCK’S AUTOMOBILE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. : 











Notice to Members of the 
Farmers’ Union 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 
Co., manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. 6., 
to furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 
price. These are high grade goods. Send zone 
orders direct to factory, or through your S. B. A. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. R. RIVES, S. B. A., Samford, N. C. 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 
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WHERE DID YOU COME FROM? 


Where did you come from, baby dear? 


Out of the everywhere 


into here. 


Where did you get your eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of the starry spikes left in. 


Where did you get that little tear? 
I found it waiting when I got here. 


What 


makes your forehead so smooth and high? 


A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
I saw something better than anyone knows. 


Whence that three-corner’d smile of bliss? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Where did you get this pearly ear? 
God spoke, and it came out to hear. 


Where did you get those arms and hands? 
Love made itself into hooks and bands. 


Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 


How did they all come just to be you? 
God thought cf me, and soI grew. 


But how did you come to us, you dear? 
God thought of you, and so I am here. 


t 


—George Macdonald. 








CARE OF THE BABY IN HOT WEATHER. 


Ignorance Costs the Lives of Thousands of Children—Don't Feed 
the Young Baby on Solid Food—Look After the Health of Both 


Mother and Child. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


1910 will count two million lit- 
tle noses, altogether new. Four 
hundred thousand of these little 
babies will die,’’ said a public health 


TT: MEN who take the census in 


lecturer a few 
months ago. Peo- 
ple.all over the 


country have be- 
come aroused be- 
cause of this ter- 
rible mortality 
among the babies 
of our land and 
are asking the 
grave question: Is 
it right that so 
many babies should end their little 
span of life before they are two years 
old? 

This is not all of the sad story. 
Countless babies live only to have as 
their heritage diseased, weakened 
bodies, defective nerves, injured 
sight, poor hearing, crooked spine, 
destroyed digestive powers. How is 
it that these cruel mistakes are pos- 
sible? Because we have been wedded 
to the theory that a mother instinct- 
ively knows how te care for her 
young. This may be true of the an- 
imals and Eskimos, but it is decided- 
ly not true of the average American 
woman. The mere physical fact of 
motherhood does not fit a woman for 
the proper care and training of a 
child any more than the inheritance 
of millions endows an idle youth with 
wise beneficence in disposing of his 
fortune. 





MRS F. L- STEVENS. 


Go to Your Physician for Advice. 


A second menace to the baby’s life 
and health is the free for all advice 
with which a young mother is delug- 
ed by doting relatives and friends. 
For.example, 8 common belief found- 
ed upon tradition is, that to avoid 
colic a nursing baby should be given 


bits of food partaken of by the moth- 
er; another, that in cases of indiges- 
tion the food may be chewed by the 
mother and then transferred to the 
baby’s mouth. These practices are 
frightfully common I am told. Was 
ever anything more barbarous? In 
France the mother is fined if her 
child is given a morsel of solid food 
before it is a year old. Could such 
legislation prevail in our land what a 
list of sinning mothers we should 
have. 

The one person to whom the young 
mother should go for advice as to the 
care and feeding of her child is to 
her family physician. Supplementary 
to this may be added good, sound lit- 
erature upon the subject prepared by 
experts upon the care of children, 
such as Dr. Emmett Holt’s ‘‘Care and 
Feeding of Children,’’? and Mrs. Ho- 
gan’s ‘‘How to Feed Children,” both 
of which are based upon the latest 
findings of science and are trust- 
worthy in every respect. 

Undoubtedly the chief menace to 
the health of the baby during the 
summer months is the housefly. It is 
estimated that in one of our leading 
cities 7,000 babies die every summer? 
from ‘“‘summer complaint,” and other 
intestinal disorders—diseases trans- 
mitted largely by the housefly. All 
over the South rages the frightful 
scourge of summer diseases of babies. 
First and foremost then, the baby 
should be safe-guarded by banishing 
the flies from the house and premises. 


How to Get Pure Milk. 


A practice which frequently threat 
ens the life of the baby is one based 
upon the belief that immediately 
upon weaning, the baby may be placed 


upon the ordinary family diet. Noth- 
ing is so pernicious. The most care- 
ful, painstaking study and prepara- 
tion should be given to the food that 
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js supplied to the child in these early 
months of feeding. Clean whole- 
some cow’s milk from the farm dairy 
is the mother’s strong ally in her ef- 
forts with this feeding problem; but 
frequently it will require her own 
direct supervision to insure a clean, 
wholesome article. Frequently in 
the case of young Or delicate children 
the mother will find it advisable to 
use separate, specially prepared, 
washed and sterilized utensils for re- 
ceiving the milk at the barn. She her- 
self will find it necessary to look after 
the prompt chilling of the milk and 
to arrange for the sanitary care of 
the milk when removed to the house. 
Regular action of the bowels is of 
greatest importance always with the 
paby, but the first step is made by 
looking after the condition of the 
mother. Her diet should exclude an 
excessive use of tea, using milk, co- 
coa, gruels and an abundance of cold 
water as substitute liquids. Fresh 
fruit, green vegetables and coarse 
preads are all helpful in establishing 
regular habits with daily outdoor 
exercise aS an essential. The nursing 
mother should by all means, except 
under the advice of the physician, ab- 
stain from the use of drugs. 
For the baby himself, a free use of 
pure boiled water, given at a luke- 
warm temperature and most easily 
fed from a nursing bottle is often all 
that is needed to promote regularity. 
From half an ounce to an ounce 
should be given between every feed- 
ing. After the third month half as 
much orange juice may occasionally 
be added with the proportion gradu- 
ally increased until the orange juice 
alone may be given three times daily. 
At twelve months other fruit juices 
may be substituted for orange juice, 
that of fresh ripe peaches, red rasp- 
berries or strawberries. All these 
fruits should be strained carefully 
through muslin to make sure that the 
child gets none of the pulp or seeds, 
either of which may cause serious 
disturbance. 


The Baby’s Clothing. 


Babies suffer more from heat dur- 
ing summer than do grown people. 
The clothing should be light and com- 
fortable. There should be no tight 
bands to cause the stoppage of the 
circulation about the little neck or 
wrists. Above all the baby’s clothes 
should be simple. Pity the baby 
whose mother hopes to add to his 
charms by loading him down with 
tucks, ruffies, heavy laces and em- 
broideries! 

Babies differ so widely that no 
hard and fast rules can be laid down 
as to the quantity and texture of the 
clothing required. A thin, puny in- 
fant, who takes cold easily, will of 
course need much heavier clothes 
than a plump, full-blooded baby. 
Very young babies must wear the 
flannel stomach band and shirt as 
well, but after a few months the band 
with shoulder straps is considered 
better for the child. With this band 
both chest and abdomen are well pro- 
tected and if a sudden coolness arises 
Which makes it seem xdvisable to 
Protect the arms, a light saque can 
be worn. 


When Baby Goes to Bed. 


Before geing to sleep for the night 
it will cool baby off wonderfully if 
he is sponged all over with tepid 
water and fresh clothes put on him. 
If he is wearing the band with the 
shoulder Straps, that, with the diaper 
and thin nightgown, will be all that 
will be necessary on very hot nights. 
If he is very young and still wearing 
the stomach band, the little shirt and 
flannel nightgown will have to be 
Worn. The bed covering should be 
light but sufficient. 

_The baby should live in the open 
alr as much as possible. During the 
lime the sun is at its height he 
Should be asleep in a qwiet, cool, 
darkened room, or the well shaded 














THE SIMPLEST FORM OF THE FIRELESS COOKER. 


Any one can make it. 
holds the food. 


things cool as well as warm. 
cooker is worth. 


The candy or lard bucket can be 
sawdust, shredded newspapers or chopped hay. 
Line the top of the bucket, too. 
to keep things warm when going to picnics and so on. 


lined with 
An ordinary tin pail 
Especially valuable 
Wili keep 


Make one and learn what the fireless 





corner of the porch or yard. Of 
course, he should be protected by a 
mosquito netting, and the canopy 
over his bed or carriage so lined and 
so adjusted as to exclude all unneces- 
sary sunlight. 





OUR PATTBRN DEPARTMENT. 


4562—Ladies’ One-Piece Circular 
Open Drawers.—Cut in sizes 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. For 24 
waist it requires 1% yards 36 inches 
wide, with 3% yards of edging. 
Price, 10 cents. 

4619 — Children’s Set of Short 
Clothes.—Cut in sizes % to 3 years. 
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For 1-year size it requires 11% yards, 
27 inches wide, sack; 1% yards, 36 
inches wide, dress; 1% yards, 36 
inches wide, petticoat and drawers. 
Price, 10 cents. 

5158—Infant’s Set of One-Piece 
Garments.—Cut in one size. The 
cap needs % yards, 36 inches wide; 
the coat, 214 yards, 36 inches wide; 
the petticoat, 2 yards, 36 inehes 
wide; the kimono, % yard, 27 inches 
wide, and the bib, % yard, 36 inches 
wide. Price 10 cents. 

Address all orders to Pattern De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 





THE ABOMINABLE ‘“‘PACIFIERS.”’ 
They are sometimes called moth- 
ers’ comforters. They are those 
wretched rubber nipples one so often 
sees in the baby’s mouth. Here are 
some of the points against them: 
“First, they ruin the shape of the 
child’s mouth, making the lips pro- 
trude. Second, they cause malforma- 
tion of the little jaw, making it too 
narrow to accommodate the secona 
set of teeth when they come, in fact, 
forcing a recession of the bones, mak- 
ing breathing difficult and causing 
adenoids. This is saying nothing of 
the horribly unsanitary condition of 
the nipple, which is frequently drop- 
ped on the floor, then stuck into the 
child’s mouth.. It is usually attached 


by a dirty ribbon or tape to the child’s 
neck or dress. It increases the flow 
of the saliva to an unnatural extent.”’ 





SIX THINGS TO DO FOR THE COM- 
FORT OF THE BABY. 


1. Remember that a mother should 
know, not guess. 

2. The milk for the baby should 
have your first care. Just one feed- 
ing of impure milk may be sufficient 
to bring on an attack of diarrhea or 
other grave symptoms. 

3. When babies are teething rub 
their gums with cold water. It will 
often prove a great relief. 

4. Begin early teaching the baby 
regular habits. Two or three months 
old is not too young—a certain time 
for the bath, after the bath, the food, 
then a nap. 

5. Arrange a separate bed for the 
baby. It should be plaeed, when in 
use, in a spot protected from exces- 
sive light and strong drafts. 

6. Keep in mind that it 
enough to love our babies. 
love understandingly. 


is not 
We must 


RECIPES FOR PREPARATION OF 
BABY’S DIET. 


Any cereal intended for children 
should be steamed in a double boiler 
for three or four hours, or placed in 
the fireless cooker for five or six 
hours. 

Mutton or Chicken Broelh.—One 
pound of finely chopped lean mutton 
or chicken, including some bone; 1 
pint of water; pinch of salt. Cook 
for three hours over slow fire, down 
to half pint, adding water if neces- 
sary. Strain through a m'slin bag, 
and when cold, carefully remove the 
fat. It may be fed warm or cold in 
the form of jelly. 

Rice, Oat, Wheat or Barley Gruel. 
—One heaping tablespoon of the 
grain or 2 to 4 tablespoons of the 
flour from these grains. If the grains 
are used they should be soaked 4 or 
5 hours or over night, in 1 pint of 
water and pinch of salt. Then boil 
steadily for 4 hours, adding water 
from time to time to keep up to 1 
pint. Strain through a muslin bag. 

Lime Water.—One heaping tea- 
spoon of slaked lime; 1 quart of boil- 
ed or distilled water; place in a cork- 
ed bottle and shake thoroughly 2 or 
3 times during the first hour. Allow 
the contents then to settle and after 
24 hours carefully pour off the clear 
fluid. 





Suggested diet and time of feeding 
for the average healthy child of 12 
months. Adapted from Dr. Holt’s 
‘Feeding and Care of Children: 

Food should be given as follows: 
At 6:30 a. m., milk, 6 to 7 ounces 
diluted with 2 or 3 ounces of barley 
or oat gruel. 9 a. m. orange or fruit 
juices as suggested in another ar- 
ticle, 1 or 2 ounces. 10 a. m., milk, 
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diluted one-third with oat-meal or 
barley gruel, giving 10 to 12 ounces 
in all. This should be given from a 
cup. 2 p. m., white of egg slightly 
cooked, or mutton or chicken broth, 
4 to 6 ounces, from which all fat 
has been removed, or milk and gruel 
in proportions given above for 10 
o’clock feeding, 4 to 6 ounces. 6 p. 
m., same as at 10 a. m. 10 p. m., 
same as at 6.30 a. m. 

Babies are frequently given by un- 
wise mothers, bits of crackers, corn 
bread, buscuit, to nibble upon, some- 
times “‘just to keep the baby quiet.”’ 
Starch foods of this character are not 
digested, but on the contrary may be- 
come the source of grave disorders 


in the digestive tract. 
rs 
ornish for a Year’s 
Free Trial 


Sold Under Bond To Please 


Bny no Piano or organ except on a year’s approval before you 
romeo agree to keep it. Make 
the maker prove his 
instrument. Then 
you will know whe- 
ther it will please you, 
whether it is all the 
selier claimed. All 
Cornish instruments 
~» are sold upon one 
year’s free trial 
before you need make 
up your mind to keep 
the instrument. That 
is why Cornish In- 
struments never dis- 
appoint. They arethe 
only high grade in- 
B struments sold on 
this plan. 
(‘% 





Sent to You 































Buy As Low As Any Dealer 


Choose Your Own Terms 


By the Cornish Plan we placein your home 
on trial, a piano or organ under 1ron-clad__$ 

nd to please you for twenty-five years, - 
freight paid if you wish, at bed rock fac- 
tory price, as low as any dealer could 








ment, let you pay for it, if you wish to 
keep it, on terms of your own choice. arta 
Send today for the Cornish Book § 

which explains all and shows the choicest of our 50 
latest styles. You need this book no matter when 
you buy, send for it at once and mention which 4 
you are interested in--piano or organ. 


Cornish Lo. tesinser se ee 
DAISY FLY KILLER 
Oe 





placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
M flies. Neat, clean, 
#4 ornamental, conven- 
ient,cheap. Lasts all 
season, Can'tspill or 
tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed = effect- 
ive. Of all dealers or 
sent prepaid for 20c 
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# HAROLD SOMERS. 
Migr oN 1°9 De Kalb Ave 
A. ES Brooklyn, N.Y. 








“YOUR HOM 
ATTRACT ATTENTION 


If you want to add not only 
to the appearance of your 
property but to its value, put 
up an attractive and durable 


REPUBLIC | : 
}ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


thus combining artistic appears 
ance, permanence and economy. 
REPUBLIC 2rc built notonly for beauty, 


but for utitxy. The fabric 
FE NCES is made of best quality 


heavily galvanized cablesand heavy upright 
pickets, corrugated only where they engage 
the cabled line wires. These features com- 
bine to make a rustproof fabric. 

Made in attractive designs, for 
either wood or iron posts. Self ad- 
justing to uneven ground and easily 
put up. 

Write for catalog op Republic Ornas 
mental Fence and Farm Gates. 
It’s FREE. 


Republic Fence & Gate “siel} 





















“7 Republic St., North Chicago, Ill. 


North State Life Insurance Co., 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in thetwo Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted where the Company is not 
now represented. 
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FENCE For Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Pub« 
. lic Grounds. 100Patterns. Write for 
special offer and our free handsome Pattern Book 
THE WARD FENCE CO.. Box 947 Decatur, tnd. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not” 


Published Weekly by the Agricultura! Publishing Co., at 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 

orted to us within one month after the advertisement appears 

n our paper, and that the subscriber must say when_writing 
each advertiser: ‘‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver- 
tising it carries.” 


Secretary-Treasurer. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 

To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 

To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 








Editorial Gleanings. 


the first to vote an appropriation for one 

of the new Farm Life Schools provided for 
by the recent North Carolina Legislature. Other 
counties will rapidly follow this good example, 
and we look for the ten provided for to be estab- 
lished within a year, with other counties getting 
ready for the next move. This is as it should be. 
Every county in the State, and every rural county 
in the South, needs such a school. In this con- 
nection it is gratifying to see that the Wake 
County Farmers’ Union has called a special meet- 
ing for May 13 to start the movement for a Farm 
Life School. Without a live farmers’ organiza- 
tion thousands of such opportunities for the im- 
provement of rural life would go unimproved. 
The progressive spirit shown by the Wake organi- 
zation deserves emulation. 


& 


When the seasons are favorable any person 
can be a pretty good farmer. It is the unfavor- 
able seasons that test the condition of the soil 
and the ability of the farmer. When there is just 
the right amount of rain, humus in the soil, com- 
mercial fertilizers, methods of cultivation and 
many other important matters may not play so 
important a part; but it is when the moisture is 
lacking that the condition of the soil and the 
amount of humus it contains play such an import- 
ant part in determining the crop. The unfavor- 
able seasons are the ones that show up the poor 
farmers and also the good farmers. It takes good 
farming to produce a good crop in unfavorable 
seasons, but we know farmers who make good 
crops every year. They make better crops some 
years than others, but never make a failure. Much 
of the blame that is laid to the land and the sea- 
sons should be placed where it belongs—on the 
man. 


Cine a: County has the distinction of being 


& 
The beautiful fields again remind us of what 


they tempt us to say every spring-time—that is, 
that it is worth while to sow clover in the fall 
just to have the privilege of looking at its beauty 
at this season of the year. And when one re- 
flects that the clover crop means fuller corn cribs 
and bigger cotton bales—not only next fall but 
also in future years as the result of permanent 
enrichment of the soil—it is enough to make 
every farmer resolve not to be without ample 
fields of blossoming clover another spring. 
& 

We hear a great deal now about the evils of 
a decreasing birth-rate, but as long as the death- 
rate among young children is so great, it seems 
to us that the first great duty is to take better 


care of the children that are born. One-third of 


all children born, the medical men tell us, die 
before they are five years old; and every such 
death is not only a source of suffering and sorrow 
to the parents, but also an economic loss to the 
community. It is indisputable, too, that many of 
these children die simply because they are im- 
properly fed and cared for. Mrs. Stevens’ article 
on this tremendously important subject deserves 
the careful study of every person who has, or is 
likely to have, any part in the care of a young 
child. 


& 
We note with deep regret the death of Prof. 


T. C. Karns, of Tennessee, who wrote the inter- 
esting letters on bee-keeping for us last year. 
Professor Karns had spent his life in teaching 
and in literary work, and was an enthusiastic 
worker for better farming methods and a higher 
standard of farm life. He was 66 years old at the 
time of his death, and his best work had probably 
been done in the last few years. A man of his 
character and ability can not pass away with- 
out leaving a sense of personal loss in the hearts 
of all who knew him, 
& 

Here in the South our fertilizer bills grow from 
big to bigger at such a steady and rapid rate that 
it sounds strange to hear of States that are act- 
ually decreasing their fertilizer bills. At the 
Jacksonville Educational Conference a few days 
ago, however, Prof. John Lee Coulter informed 
us that three or four Western States—his recol- 
lection was that they were Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa and probably another—have reduced 
their fertilizer bills these last ten years from 
40 to 60 per cent. The explanation is, of course, 
—more stock raising. 

& 

In North Carolina corn club work is conducted 
by the State Department of Agriculture as well as 
by the National Department. Any boy meeting the 
requirements may compete for prizes offered by 
both Departments. Boys in the State contest who 
have not entered the National should write Super- 
intendent I. O. Schaub, West Raleigh, N. C.,; boys 
in the National contest who have not entered 
the State contest, should write Mr. T. B. Parker, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

& 

Next week we shall have more legume talk. 
We expect to treat the other important legumes, 
crimson clover, alfalfa, vetch and so on, just as 
fully in their season as we have treated cowpeas 
and soy beans in this issue. Remember you can 
not have too many acres of any of these crops. 


No Excuse for an Ugly Farm Home. 





secure corner in our last issue that i sso sug- 

gestive and so timely that we can not refrain 
from re-publishing it herewith in a more con- 
spicuous position: 


PV scare was a little item hid away in an ob- 


“The most ugly backyard may be trans- 
formed into a veritable Eden by the planting 
of hollyhocks, castor beans or morning- 
glories near the fence or shed to hide its un- 
sightly spaces. These grow to usefulness 
and beauty before the summer heat makes 
us long for a green spot where the cares 
and weariness of the day may be forgotten. 
But he is a neighborhood benefactor who 
makes his home premises a source of envy, 
the gratification of which insures health and 
happiness and beauty.” 


Why not read this aloud to your family at the 
supper table to-night and all of you set about get- 
ting for your household the beauty and joy that 
is possible by acting upon these suggestions? 
Doesn’t a beautiful sunshiny day make you feel 
better, make you feel that life is sweeter, than a 
raw, murky mixture of clouds and slush? And 
whether your home shall have the inspiring at- 
mosphere of the sunshiny day or the dismal sug- 
gestiveness of mud underfoot and clouds over- 
head, depends upon what you do or fail to do for 
beautifying it. 

Nor need the process of beautifying be expen- 
sive. Morning-glories, shollyhocks, sunflowers, 
poppies, catsor-beans—any of the common old- 
fashioned flowers may be used. 

There is no excuse for an ugly home in the 
country—at least not in our Southern country. 





Tf you can’t paint your buildings, you can at least 
whitewash them; and the beauty of vine and 
shrub and blossom will glorify even a log-cabin. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


The Corner-Stone of Agricultural 
Development. 


HE MAN who only makes 200 pounds of lint 
cotton or 20 bushels of corn to the acre, cap 
never be a strong factor in building UD the 

South, no matter what price he gets for his prod- 
ucts. Even 15 cents a pound only gives him $30 
an acre for cotton, and $1 a bushel Only gives 
him $20 for an acre of corn. This is the averags 
man. What is to be done? Use every means to 
maintain a good price for our crops, but give first 
consideration, as it belongs, to the improvement of 
the soil. Our greatest problem is making South- 
ern soils more productive. Until this is done all 
other good efforts will merely make our condition 
less hard; but hard these conditions must ever 
remain unless we increase our soil fertility, 4 
poor soil inevitably and always means poor People, 

If it were not a tragic evidence of thoughtless. 
ness, the claim made by some, that we do not need 
to increase the yield of cotton per acre because 
we get as much for a poor crop as for a large one, 
would be truly amusing. If the present cotton 
and corn production of the South were Made on 
one-half the land now used to make these crops, 
the balance, or other half, would in ten years pro- 
duce enough to make the South the richest agri- 
cultural section of America, and our lands would 
increase in value, not two, but four-fold. 

Better preparation, better seed, and better cul- 
tivation are all demanded and will help, but no 
system of farming, no plans for improvement, and 
no sort of combination for the purpose of market- 
ing,—all of which are good and must be encour- 
aged,—will begin to solve the agricultural prob- 
lems of the South, unless they make the Pperma- 
nent improvement of the soil the corner-stone and 
foundation of our agricultural development. 

Our agricultural regeneration would be so rapid 
as to startle the world if one-tenth as much time, 
money and effort were expended by farmers on 
intelligent methods of soil improvement as they 


will spend in the next five years on who shall hold 
the political offices of the South. 

Or, if we paid the teachers of the South as good 
salaries and gave them as good facilities for edu- 
cating our children—saving them—as we now give 
our lawyers and courts to convict those whom ig- 
norance leads into crime, there is no estimating 
the rapid rate of our development and increased 
prosperity. 

The soils of the South respond to intelligent ef- 
forts for increasing their fertility, as few other 
soils do, because our moisture, temperature and 
other climatic conditions favor the largest agri- 
cultural production. The formula is a simple 
one, yet apparently difficult for our people to ap- 
ply, because a change.in the agricultural methods 
of any country is always difficult. The regen- 
eration of our soils will as certainly come as 
night follows day, from the growth of legumes, 
the application of mineral fertilizers, which are 
cheap, and live stock intelligently handled for 
the consumption of the legumes produced. There 
is nothing complicated, difficult or expensive in 
the improvement of Southern soils by this meth- 
od, and yet it means the money required for 
drainage, good roads, better schools and model 
country homes. In fact, it is the only means 
available for securing these necessities of a pros- 
perous and happy rural population. 





A Thought for the Week. 





ration of independence? I take these ob 

jects to be to open all the processes of 
politics—open them wide to public view; to make 
them accessible to every force that moves, every 
opinion that prevails in the thought of the peo 
ple; to give society command of its own economic 
life again, not by revolutionary measures, but by 
a steady application of the principle that the peo- 
ple have a right to look into such matters and to 
control them; to safeguard our resources and the 
lives of our workmen and women and children 
(our chief natural resources) against the selfish- 
ness of private use and profit; to cut all nrivileges 
and patronage and private advantages and secret 
use of our fiscal legislation; to equalize the bur- 
dens of taxation, and to throw open the gates of 
opportunity to mankind.—Woodrow Wilson at Jef- 
lerson birthday banquet, Indianapolis, April 13. 
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ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL LETTERS. 


By CLARENCE POE. 








XXV.—HINDOO FARMING AND FARM LIFE. 


N THE RURAL villages of India, of course, 
the majority of the inhabitants are farmers, 
who fare afield each morning with their so- 

called plows or other tools for aiding the growth 

of their crops. The Indian plow is, I believe, the 
crudest I have found in any part of the wide 
world. It consists of a simple handle with a knob 
at the top; a block of wood with an iron spike 
in it as big around at one end as an ordinary 
walking cane and tapering toa point at the other; 
and a tongue to which the yoke of bullocks are at- 
tached. The pointed spike is, perhaps, sixteen 
inches long, but only a fraction of it projects from 
the wooden block into which it is fastened, and 
the ordinary plowing consists only of scratching 
the two or three inches of the soil’s upper crust. 

The Allabahad Exposition was designed mainly to 

interest the farmers in better implements, and its 

Official Handbook, in calling attention to the ex- 

hibit of improved plows, declares: 


“The ordinary Indian plow is, for certain 
purposes, about as inefficient as it could be. 
Strictly speaking, it is not a plow at all. 
It makes a tolerably efficient seed-drill, a 
somewhat inefficient cultivator, but it is quite 
incapable of breaking up land properly.’’ 


The other tools in use on the Indian farm are 
fit companions for the primitive plow. Some one 
has said that 75 cents would buy the complete 
cultivating outfit of the average Hindoo ryot! I 
saw men cutting up bullock-feed with a sort of 
hatchet; the threshing methods are centuries old; 
the little sugar-cane mills I found in operation 
here and there could have been put into bushel 
baskets. The big ox carts, which together with 
camel carts meet all the requirements of travel 
and transportation, are also heavy and clumsy, 
having wheels as big as we should use on eight- 
horse log-wagons at home. These wheels are 
without metal tires of any kind, and the average 
cost of one of the carts, a village carpenter told 
me, is. $25. 

As to the relative importance of the crops 
grown by the Indian ryot or farmer, I can not per- 
haps give a better idea than by quoting the latest 
acreage statistics as furnished me by the Govern- 
Ment authorities in Calcutta: 


ee ee ae ee Sriehedns:ensie ee 73,000,000 
NMS RAY 25 or ghey gay sc Susie; sate S00 Gils! é 21,000,000 
MCE etal ig. da arerdac sr eee 8,000,000 
CE (alle ah hd iéris od; 6.0: andra ae 41,000,000 
OMe Bei 5 Seviaie' 6 din © aise 4% 7,000,000 
WINGY ETAINS 26s. ess ccce seve. 47,000,000 
BOGGEY CLOPS. ...2ccccccsececs 5,000,000 
Oilseed: Linseed, mustard, sesa- 

REM, GUC. 6 oc ec ee we 46s 8 14,000,000 
Sugar cane .........-eeeeceee 2,250,000 
ONS a 13,000,000 
DS Fi io rs iad) 00's bw OE 3,000,000 
Opium (for China) .......... 416,000 
[OU eh ae 1,000,000 
Orchard and garden .......... 5,000,000 


When the Rains Come Not. 


It is somewhat surprising to learn that of the 
246,000,000 acres under cultivation to supply 
300,000,000 people (the United States last year 
cultivated 250,000,000 acres to supply 90,000,009) 
only 28,000,000 acres were cropped more than once 
during the year. With the warm climate of India 
it would seem that two or more crops might be 
easily grown, but the annual dry season makes 
this less feasible than it would appear to the trav- 
eler. Even in January much artificial crop-water- 
ing must be done, and no one can travel in India 
long without growing used to the sight of the ir- 
Tigation wells. Around them the earth is piled 
high, and oxen hitched to the well-ropes draw up 
the water in collapsible leather bags or buckets. 
A general system of elevated ditches then dis- 
tributes the water where it is needed. 

Concerning the drouth, a resident of Muttra 
Said to me that there were practically no rain- 
falls from the middle of January to the middle 
of Jyne. “In the latter part of the drouth,”’ he 
fald, “the fields become like great deserts; only 
the dull green of the tree-leaves varies the vast, 


Eeatonous gray-brown of the  far-stretching 
Plains. The streams are dried up; the cattle hunt 
Ses 


P These articles are copyrighted in part by The Progressive 
vided but editors are welcome to use extracts from them, pro- 
ue credit is given. 


the parched fields in vain for a bit of succulence 
to vary their diet of dry grass. But at last there 
comes the monsoon and the rains—and then the 
Resurrection Morning. The dead earth wakens 
to joyous fruitfulness, and what was but yester- 
day a desert has become a veritable Garden of 
Eden.” 

But alas! Sometimes the rains are delayed— 
long, tragically long delayed! The time for their 
annual return has come—has passed, and still the 
pitiless sun scorches the brown earth as if it 
would set afire the grass it has already burned 
to tinder-drynes. The ryot’s scanty stock of grain 
is running low, the daily ration has been reduced 
until it no longer satisfies the pangs of hunger, 
and with each new sunrise gaunt Famine staiks 
nearer to the occupants of the mud-dried hut. The 
poor peasant lifts vain hands to gods who an 
swer not; unavailingly he sacrifices to Shiva, Kali, 
to all the heartless Hindu deities of Destruction, 
and to unnamed demons as well. The ancient 
Terror of India approaches; from time immemo- 
rial the vengeful drouth has slain her people in 
herds, like plague-stricken cattle, not by hundreds 
and thousands, but by tens of thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands. In Calcutta I saw several 
young men whom the mission school rescued from 
starvation in the last great famine of 1901-1902, 
and heard moving stories of that terrible time. 
Many readers. will recall the aid that America 
then sent to the suffering, but in spite of the com- 
bined efforts of the British Government and phil- 
anthropiec Christendom, 1,236,855 people lost their 
lives. To get a better grasp upon the significance 
of these figures it may be mentioned that if every 
man, woman, and child in eight American States 
and Territories at that time (Delaware, Utah, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Nevada) had been swallowed up in a night, 
the total loss of life would not have been so great 
as is this one Indian famine. 


Reducing the Ravages of Famine. 


Appalling as these facts are, it must neverthe- 
less be remembered, that the loss would have 
been vastly greater but for the excellent system 
of famine relief which the British Government 
has now worked out. It has built railways all 
over India so that no longer will it be possible 
for any great area to suffer, while another dis- 
trict having abundance, is unable to share its 
bounty because of absence of transportation. In 
the second place, the Government has wisely ar- 
ranged to give work at low wages to famine suf- 
ferers—road building, railroad building or some- 
thing of the kind—instead of dispensing a reck- 
less charity which too often pauperizes those it 
is intended to help. Before the British occupa- 
tion India was scourged both by famine and by 
frequent if not almost constant wars between 
neighboring States. The fighting it has stopped 
entirely, the loss by drouth it has greatly re- 
duced; and some authority has stated (regret 
that I have not been able to get the exact figures 
myself) that for a century before the British as- 
sumed control war and famine kept the population 
practically stationary, while since then, the num- 
ber of inhabitants has practically trebled. 


Usury and a Remedy. 


Not unworthy of mention even in connection 
with its work in relieving famine-sufferers is the 
excellent work the British Government is doing 
in enabling the farmers to free themselves from 
debt. The visitor to India comes to a keener ap- 
preciation of Rudyard Kipling’s stories and poems 
of Indian life because of the accuracy with which 
they picture conditions; and the second ‘‘Maxim 
of Hafiz’ is only one of many that have gained 
new meaning for me since my coming: 


“Yea, though a Kafir die, to him is remitted Je- 
hannum, 

If he borrowed in life from a native at sixty per 
cent per annum.” 


When I first heard of 70 per cent or 80 per cent 
as ordinary rate of interest paid by the Indian 
ryot to the merchant or money-lender, I could not 
believe it, but further investigation proved the 
statement true. In the United Provinces I found 
that in some cases the ryot has been little better 
than a serf. The merchant has ‘‘furnished him 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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“What's The News?” 




















HAT caused all this trouble in Mexico. any- 
how?” is a question frequently asked. In 
answer the demands of the Insurrection- 
ists have been summarized as follows: (1) Laws 
for a freeer ballot and a fairer count. (2) Re- 
forms in tax assessment. (3) Effective police pro- 
tection. (4) The establishment of savings banks 
and other measures for helping the laboring man 
to thrift and economy. (5) Better public schools. 
(6) Better court procedure and prompter and 
surer punishment of crime. Peace negotiations 
were in progress between the two factions and 
President Diaz had announced that he would re- 
sign as soon as peace had been restored, when 
the insurgents made an attack on Jurarez and the 
bloodiest battle of the war was fought. Madero, 
the insurgent leader, declares the attack was un- 
authorized, and was participated in by only a part 
of his forces. President Taft has announced that 
the United States will preserve strict neutrality. 
* * * 

No Southern Democrat in Congress is more rap- 
idly making a reputation —of the right kind— 
than Representative Claude Kitchin of North Car- 
olina. Collier’s Weekly mentions his speech as 
the ablest one in behalf of Canadian reciprocity 
and adds: ‘‘Congressman Kitchin is probably the 
best orator the Democrats have in the Lower 
House. Others are good speakers, but few com- 
bine, as he does, command of agreeable language 
and humor, together with scholarly background 


and exact knowledge.’”’ 
x * & 


W 


The Department of Justice is trying to con- 
vict a number of New York cotton speculators un- 
der the anti-trust law, charging them with con- 
spiracy to raise the price. The Attorney-General, 
in response to protests of Southern farmers, says 
that if the principle is estabiished, both bulls 
and bears will be prosecuted. 

* * * 

The bill curtailing the powers of the House of 
Lords has passed the British House of Commons 
by 299 to 195. That the bill will be accepted by 
the House of Lords to prevent the creation of a 
great number of new peers, is generally pre- 
dicted. 

ss # 

The disgraceful Tennessee legislative squabble 
has been further complicated by charges of at- 
tempted bribery. Wholesale bribery charges have 
also been made against Ohio legislators, five of 
whom are now under arrest. 

s- * * 

Four big trusts, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the Sugar Trust, the American Woolen 
Company, and the combination of shoe manufac- 
turers, are to be investigated by Congressional 
committees. 

ss 8 

The amendment to the Constitution providing 
for direct election of United States Senators has 
been favorably reported to the Senate by the Ju- 
diciary Committee. Its passage is regarded as 
certain. * * * 

A bill providing very severe penalties for any 
amalgamation of the white and negro races has 
been passed by the Arkansas Legislature. Every 
Southern State needs some such law. 

ss ¢ 

President Taft declared in a speech at New 
York that the United States has no desire to ex- 
tend its limits by the acquisition of new terri- 
tory. * * ¢ 

There is a revolt in China against the present 
Manchu dynasty. Several hundred people have 
been killed in the neighborhood of Canton. 

*- * # 

The Colorado Legislature adjourned after a 
four months’ session without electing a United 
States Senator. 

ss ¢ 

The House has passed the ‘‘Farmers’ Free 
List,” all the Democrats and 24 Republicans vot- 
ing for it. * *¢ * 

It is estimated that the Georgia cotton acreage 
will be 15 per cent larger than last year. 

s+? 

The third National Peace Congress was in ses- 

sion in Baltimore last week. 
s 2s oe 

Officials of four great railway systems have 

been indicted for rebating. 
s-_ * * 

It is practically certain that the Senate will re- 
open the Lorimer Case. 

* * # 


Turpentine is selling at record-breaking prices. 
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FEEDING THE COLTS. 


We Raise Poor Live Stock Largely 


Because We Are Poor 


Feeders—Feeding the Colt Through the Mare. 


(No. 19 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.” ) 
By Tait Butler. 


OTHING has done more to dis- 
\ courage stock breeding in the 
South than our failure to 
appreciate the necessity for the 
correct and liberal feeding of young 
animals. The man who buys well 
bred animals when they are young 
and fails to develop them into good 
individuals when mature; or who 
buys mature, pure-bred animals of 
good size and quality, but fails to 
grow from them offspring of equal 
merit, is apt to conclude that there 
is something in the climate or other 
local conditions that offers serious 
obstacles to successful stock raising. 
It is discouraging to pay a good 
price for a young animal and fail to 
develop it into a first-class individ- 
ual, or to spend a good large sum for 
breeding stock, and then fail to ob- 
tain from them offspring equal in 
quality to their parents. This, how- 
ever, has been the experience of a 
large majority of those who have at- 
tempted to grow live stock through- 
out the South. This experience has 
resulted in a general belief among 
all classes that farm live stock will 
not grow as large or develop as well 
in the South as in other sections. It 
is only natural that the climate, or 
the soil, or a fancied lack of nutri- 
ment in the feeds, should be held re- 
sponsible for our failures to produce 
live stock of high quality. Man is 
always slow to blame himself for his 
failures. It is so comforting to lay 
the blame on something beyond our 
control rather than to admit our own 
ignorance or neglect. 


Southern Farmers Do Not Feed 
Enough. 


The writer is thoroughly convinc- 
ed that the failure of farm animals 
to grow as large or develop as well 
in the South as anywhere else, is en- 
tirely due to errors in care and feed- 
ing, which might be easily corrected 
by an intelligent study of these prob- 
lems. 

Southern stockmen have no great- 
er obstacles to overcome in the grow- 
ing of farm animals of large size and 
good quality than are overcome by 
the stockmen of other sections, 
where the best of live stock is pro- 
duced. In fact, on the whole, we 
probably have less to contend with 
and less to do to produce first-class 
live stock than is required of the 
live stock growers of many other 
sections who produce animals of 
high quality profitably. 

We have yet to learn what good 


feeding is, and to be convinced that~ 


it pays. We begrudge too much 
the feed given our live stock. Of 
course, not one in five thousand who 
reads this will think it applies to 
him, but as a matter of fact it ap- 
plies to about 4,999 out of every 
5,000 Southern farmers who have 
attempted to grow live stock during 
recent years. Farm animals bred 
and fed in the South do not grow as 
large as those grown elsewhere; but 
there is no other reason under the 
sun, except that they are not as well 
fed and cared for. They do not 
make as large animals because they 
fail to receive the materials out of 
which to build up large bodies. In 
fact they are begrudged the feed 
they need and are starved, as have 
been their sires and grand sires and 
dams and grand dams before them. 


In growing the young animal three 
essentials must be laid down as 
forming the basis of good feeding. 
First, he especially needs protein; 
second, he especially needs ash or 
mineral matter; and third, he needs 
these in abundance. 

Plenty of Protein and Mineral Mat- 
ter Essential. 


A ration which lacks the proper 
proportion of protein and ash will 
not give satisfactory results, but the 
same failure will also result, even 
though the protein, ash and other 
nutrients be in proper proportion, if 
there is an insufficient quality. The 
young animal must not only have 
what he needs but all he needs. A 
properly balanced ration of half the 
quantity required will not give satis- 
factory results, nor will the most 
liberal feeding of a ration deficient 
in protein and ash do any better. 

In feeding the colt he must have 
a liberal supply of protein and ash. 
Fortunately if he be given a liberal 
supply of protein he is almost cer- 
tain to get sufficient ash, since our 
feeds rich in protein are also gener- 
ally high in ash or mineral matters. 

The first 18 months of the colt’s 
life largely determine his develop- 
ment. If improperly fed during that 
period, heis not likely to ever entire- 
ly regain the lost ground. In view 
of this fact much care should be ex- 
ercised in feeding him liberally and 
right during that period. It is not 
to be concluded from this, that he 
may be neglected without loss after 
he is past 18 months old, but merely 
that the older the colt is, the less ef- 
fect does neglect have on his devel- 
opment. 

Feeding the Mare. 


During the first few weeks of the 
life of the colt he should be fed en- 
tirely through the mare, and a good 
part of his feed for the first six 
months should be of this same sort. 
Care, then, must be exercised in 
feeding the mare that is suckling a 
colt. If the mare is working, this 
must be taken into consideration 
and the directions already given for 
feeding working animals must be ob- 
served; but if the mare is required 
to do nothing but furnish milk for 
her colt, then she may be fed for that 
purpose only. For instance, grass, 
oats, corn, cottonseed meal and 
wheat bran may be used; the first 
two in liberal quantities and the 
three last rather sparingly. For the 
suckling mare running on pasture 
there is nothing better than a liberal 
grain ration of oats, but if these are 
not available, 4 parts of corn and 
1 each of wheat bran and cottonseed 
meal will make a good substitute. 
Many will no doubt be inclined to 
ask if it is necessary to feed grain to 
a mare suckling a colt that is run- 
ning on a good pasture and doing 
no work? If it is desired to remove 
any necessity for blaming the cli- 
mate for the failure of the colt to 
grow large and develop properly, it 
will be well to feed such a mare 
some grain. She will give more 
milk and there is nothing like an 
abundance of mother’s milk to »re- 
vent the climate, or a lack of lime 
in the soil, injuring the growth of a 
colt. 

A colt will not eat much grass, 
hay or grain before it is two months 
old, although it will start eating 
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when younger. Therefore, the mare 
should be fed so that she will be 
giving the largest flow of which she 
is capable of, when the colt is about 
two months old. In other words, the 
feeding of grain should start when 
the colt is two or three days old. At 
first, the quantity should be small, 
but it should be gradually increased 
up to a full feed by the time the 
colt is from four to eight weeks old. 


How to Treat Scours. 


Of those colts that suffer from 
scours and other digestive troubles a 
large majority do so because they 
are receiving too much milk. A 
quantity of milk which would be 
readily taken by a colt two months 
old may very easily cause scours in 
a colt two weeks old. When such a 
misfortune occurs, the mare should 
be fed with a view of lessening the 
milk supply, but this alone may not 
be sufficient. It may be necessary 
to remove the colt from the mare for 


short intervals and then milk her 
before returning the colt. If the 
mare is on pasture, she should be 
put on dry hay and all grain 
withheld until the trouble is cor- 
rected. The best treatment for a 


colt with scours is starvation carried 
much farther than the average per- 
son is willing to do. This is not 
good treatment for a well or healthy 
colt; but one that has scours is prob- 
ably getting too much feed and if 
the cause is removed the effect will 
cease. 

No mare can eat enough to fur- 
nish enough milk for a colt and to 
also supply the energy to do hard 
work. She should,. therefore, be 
worked very moderately until the 
colt starts eating on its own account. 


The harder the mare is worked, 
over and above moderate exercise, 
the less milk she will supply her 


colt, but after the colt begins to eat 
for itself the mare may do fairly 
good work if well fed on good feeds 
of the right sort. For a brood mare 
doing moderate work we would sug 
gest a ration consisting of equal 
perts of legume and grass hays and 
what she would eat up clean three 
times a day of a mixture of 4 parts 
oats, 3 parts corn and 1 part cotton- 
seed meal. Of course, it is under- 
stood that the mare suckling a colt 
should only be given slow, regular 
and medium hard work. 
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ADAPT THE RATION TO THE COW. 


The Good Cow is Often Fed Too Lit- 
tle, the Poor Cow Too Much. 
The following diagrams are used 

py Professor Eckles, of Missouri, to 

illustrate the danger of underfeeding 
the cow of large producing capacity 
and the danger of overfeeding the 
poor dairy cow: 

FULL RATION. 

Used for maintenance. For milk production. 

| | 

| a b c 

THREE-QUARTERS RATION. 
For milk production. 








Used for maintenance. 


d e i 
HALF RATION. 
Used for maintenance. 


| | 

The first figure a to c represents 
the full capacity for feed of the good 
dairy cow, Without gain in body 
weight. The portion a to b repre- 
sents the part of the ration required 
to supply the body needs of the cow 
which is one-half the full ration, so 
that one-half is available for milk 
production. 

In the second figure, representing 
three-fourths of a ration, the same 
amount of feed, d to e, is used for 
maintenance, and only one-half as 
much, e to f, is available for milk 
production as when fed a full — 
This shows the cow is being under- 
fed and loss results compared with 
what the cow is capable of doing. In 
the third figure, representing a half 
ration, nothing is left for milk pro- 
duction at all. Of course, a good dairy 
cow will, for some time, produce some 
milk when only fed half the amount 
of feed she is capable of handling for 
milk production; but she does so at 
the expense of her own body weight. 
Her disposition to produce milk is so 
strong that she turns beef into milk 
for a time, at least. 

The danger of over-feeding a poor 
dairy cow is graphically represented 
by the following diagrams: 








FULL RATION. 











for Manne Used for Milk __Used for 
or Maintenance. Production. Body Fat. 
: b e d 


, CORRECT RATION. 
Used for maintenance. For milk production. 


| | | 
a err 

By the first figure, when the poor 
dairy cow is fed the same amount of 
feed as the Z00d cow, it will be seen 
that one-fourth the feed is used for 
laying on body fat, or increasing her 
Weight. This being a cow fed for milk 
Production, it is evident that she is 
being over-fed when given a fourth 
More feed than she can use for dairy 


pboees. The fourth of the ration 
eeried into body fat or beef is not 


Area for the purposes for which 
e W is fed. When this cow is 
c. ree-fourths the ration con- 
ae 00d cow she is being 
is a fed, because she gets all the 

€ can use for dairy purposes. 


—* shows the necessity of feeding 
.Y COWs according to their produc- 
vidual needs, or capacity 


dairy products. 


tion, or inai 
6 turn into 





S THERE ANY DOUBT IN YOUR MIND as to 

[ which cream separator will give you the most sat- 

isfactory service and be the most economical’ for 
you to buy? 7 


Here is a proposition that 
Should interest you. 


Ask our nearest agent to bring a DE LAVAL out 
to your house and set it up for you. (If you don’t 
know the DE LAVAL agent drop us a line and we will 
give you his name and address.) Try out any other 
separator you wish alongside of it. Give them both a 
fair, honest trial. Then buy the machine that 


Skims the cleanest, 
Is easiest to wash, 


Turns the easiest, 
Is best constructed. 


If there is any doubt in your mind when you make 
this test as to the comparative skimming of the two 
machines, take a sample of 
skim-milk from each sepa- 
rator and send it to your 
State Experiment Station. 
They will tell you which 
sample contains the most 
butter-fat. 

We sell thousands and 
thousands of cream sepa- 
rators every year upon just 
such tests. 

We don’t hesitate to 
ask you to make such a test 
because we know the DE 
LAVAL will skim cleaner 
and give you better service 
than any other machine on 
the market. That’s why we 
are perfectly willing to let 
you try it out along-side of 
any “‘would-be” competitive machine ever built. Our 
willingness to have you make such a test should mean 
more to you than volumes of printed claims. 

Give your cows a square deal. Be fair to yourself. 
If there is any one farm machine that should be of the 
very best possible construction it is the cream separator. 
It is used oftener than any piece of farm machinery— 
730 times a year—and the very best machine that you 
can buy will be far the cheapest in the end. You have 
always heard the DE LAVAL spoken of as a high- 
orade machine. All DE LAVAL users are DE LAVAL 
“boosters,” because it always “makes good.” 

















We have agents in almost every locality who will be glad to set 
the machine up for you and give youa free trial, and we have an arrange- 
ment with our agents whereby a purchaser, if he desires, may make a 
partial payment at time of purchase, and pay the balance on easy terms 
covering a period of twelve months. 


If you are interested in the purchase of a cream separator, be sure 
to write for our new catalog which illustrates and describes in detail the 
features which hftwe made the DE LAVAL the universal favorite among 
dairymen all over the world. 


In writing please address your inquiry to nearest De Laval‘office. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 29 E. MADISON STREET 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 











173-177 WILLIAM STREET 14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
MONTREAL WINNI 


1016 WESTERN AVENUE. 
PEG SEATTLE 




















SHELTER FOR CATTLE. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been a 
regular reader of The Progressive 
Farmer for more than three years, 
and think it the best paper I read. 
I have gathered quite a lot of useful 
information from it. Various condi- 
tions and surroundings make what 
sometimes would be useful things 
useless at other times, or things use- 
ful in one place useless in others. But 
there are some things that if they 
suit one place in your territory will 
suit all. For instance, stock breed- 
ing might be treated practically the 
same all over the South. 

Now I have but little experience in 
breeding stock nor have I ever seen 
an agricultural college, but I can- 
not see any reason for Mr. French 
wanting his cattle to sleep out in the 
weather and take it as it comes— 
rain, snow, sleet, and all sorts of 
weather. How would it strengthen 
a cow’s constitution to find her some 
morning standing hugged up to 
some wall or fence, if she could find 
one, with her back covered with 
sleet and icicles hanging down her 
sides three inches long? It seems 
that her back might have ‘‘snap and 
go” if you should undertake to 
press it down straight. 

I do not believe we need hot- 
houses nor air-tight barns in the 
South for our stock, but I would 
rather have shelter for my cattle. 

The cow was created, I suppose, 
with hair and hide to protect her, 
but God also gave man thinking and 
reasoning power to protect this hair 
and hide. : 

Now, I may be wrong. I have 
never tested it by experimenting, but 
this is my view of it. 

Ss. A. GONDERLOCK. 

New Albany, Miss. 


Editorial Comment.—Mr. French 
and Mr. Gonderlock are probably 
both right from their viewpoints, and 
probably if the truth were known 
not far apart in their views regard- 
ing the shelter needed for cattle. 
We feel certain neither would go to 
either extreme of exposure or con- 
finement. 

It is not necessary to expose cattle 
to cold rains, sleet and snow to sup- 
ply sufficient fresh air and exercise 
to give them “‘snap and go;”’ and on 
the other hand, cattle do not need 
housing in this climate, except to 
protect them from ‘‘wind and water.” 
An open shed, closed, perhaps, on but 
one side and a roof that will insure 
protection when needed, is the ex- 
treme limit of housing demanded for 
cattle in the South. 

Mr. Gonderlock is unquestionably 
right that undue exposure is not ne- 
_cessary to the most vigorous health, 
but Mr. French is also right in call- 
ing attention to the fact that well 
fed cattle do better in the open air 
and require but little housing for 
the best results. 





How would you like to have an 
income of $15: a day, Sundays in- 
cluded? That would be nearly $5,500 
a year. A forty-cow dairy properly 
managed, will give it.—T. C. Karns. 





Three things the dairyman must 
have: a silo, a cream separator, and 














a milk tester. 
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SOUTH CAROLINIANS 


Take your pick and pick now. 
You want one of the two great Semi- 
Weekly papers of South Carolina. 
The Columbia State or 
The News & Courier, and 
The Progressive Farmer 
both for only $2.15. Regular price 
$3. Send your order direct to 
Circulation Department 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


U.S. Patent 570813 
For a natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 
Alfalfa, Clover, etc. Creates excellent crops 
and valuable nitrogen fertilizer. Write for in- 
formation and testimonials. 
German American Nitragin Co. 
General Agency: 


Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 


‘The F'arm 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


iz the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWBATAN LIME CO.. . . Strasburg, Va. 


‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 


IS 95+ PURE LIME 


and the most economical ito use 



































y 
Let US prove #t to you 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills,'S. C. 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 














In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











Big Rich Productive Farm Fully 





Equipped 
50 acre farm and t home, p can be had 
at once, and to close i diately owner i des 2 hor- 





ses, flock of chickens, carriages, wagon, and complete 
outfit of farm tools and machinery: easily worked fields, 
stream watered pasture; good, recently rebuilt 8-room 
house, barn, wagon, tools, hay and hen houses, finest of 
water, only 1 3-4 miles to railroad, all other advantages 
convenient, all for only $4800, part cash, remainder on 
liberalterms. For full details of this and other Maryland 
and Virginia farm sacrifices see page 82, ‘‘Strout’s New 
Big Farm Catalogue No. 34’’, copy free. Station 1358; E. 
A. Strout, Land Title Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





105 Acre Farm Near Railroad 
Only $500 Cash Needed 


There is an opportunity here for an energetic man to 
make a little fortune; wood and timber will more than 
repay the purchase price; land is mostly level, soil good 
loam; in prosperous neighborhood, convenient to school 
and church, only 1 1-2 miles to railroad; 4-room cottage, 
barn, shed and store house; owner cannot occupy; price 
$1000. half cash. Further details and traveling directions 
to see this and hundreds of other good farmsin North 
Carolina, Virginia and other eastern states, page 87, 
Strout’s Farm Catalogue 34, copy free, station 1358, E. A. 
Strout, 517 Lithia Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 


FARM FOR SALE—About 560 acres of good 
land; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 
1 two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine 
shape for a small amount. Good water all over 
place. Price $5,000. One-half cash, balance in 
one anf two years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch- 
ville, Va. 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for sale at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


A REMARKABLE LAND OFFER 


Land near big health resorts of Pinehurst and 
Jackson Springs, North Carolina, to dispose of 
as follows: You clear 50 acres for us and we 
give you 50acres provided you build a house 
and reside on your land3 years. A fee of 75c 
per acre charged additional. Object, more peo- 











ple. See land or send for literature and full 
particulars. 
J. B. FRIX, Eagle Springs, N. C. 





1000 Acres 


Two miles of Monroe, N. C. (5000 inhabitants.) 
On railroad. Public road. 10,000 cords of wood. 
Two hundred thousand feet timber. Two hund- 
nee eeeee outieseed. par cut to suit purchaser. 

nideal spot for a factory or manufacturi 
plant. $22.50 per acre. stad 


MONROE INSURANCE? &} INVESTMENT .CO., 
MONROE:N.°C 





A VISIT TO THE GEORGIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





How a Great Institution Has Been Built Up in a Very Few 
Years, and How a Poor Farm is Being Changed to a Good One. 


By Dr. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


to spend a day in looking over 

the State Agricultural College 
of Georgia and the lessons I learned 
may be of interest to readers in 
other States. The 
State College 
of Agriculture of 
Georgia, though 
of long standing 
existence upon 
paper, is in reality 
an institution 
of only some 
three or four 

PROF.D.N.BARROW Years of age, and 
is a splendid example of what a peo- 
ple can do in a short while when 
once they set their hand to it. Start- 
ing some three years ago with neith- 
er buildings or grounds, the institu- 
tion to-day is a monument to a de- 
termined people and faithful and 
well directed work on the part of its 
President and the efficient corps of 
men whom he has gathered around 
him. The physical property of the 
college to-day consists of cone of the 
first agricultural buildings of any of 
our Southern agricultural colleges, a 
neat and ample veterinary hospital, 
a small dairy barn and stables that 
are on the eve of being replaced by 
one of the largest and most com- 
plete barns in the South, besides a 
well equipped horticultural depart- 
ment with its necessary buildings. 

The agricultural building is well 
designed and wonderfully well 
equipped with apparatus, consider- 
ing the limited time that has elapsed 
since its erection. Two features have 
been especially well taken care of, 
the farm mechanics laboratory and 
the dairy. These occupy opposite 
ends of the basement of the build- 
ing. The implement laboratory is 
well stocked with the most modern 
labor-saving implements and ma- 
chines of the farm while the dairy 
room, provided with a tile floor and 
white-tiled brick walls, and amply 
provided with all dairy machinery 
for present needs, has a capacity for 
all future growth. The dairy herd 
consists of pure-bred and grade Jer- 
seys and Holsteins and while not 
large, shows quality. 

In addition to the dairy herd there 
is a young herd of pure-bred Here- 
fords and quite a number of Here- 
ford grades. The Berkshires and 
Tamworths represent the hogs and 
the draft animals are represented by 
a pair of grade Percherons and a 
pure-bred Clyde stallion. The Per- 
cherons were used upon the agricul- 
tural train that this college has re- 
cently run over the State. Upon my 
visit they were hitched to a double 
cutaway harrow, an implement that 
is recognized as easily a four-horse 
implement, harrowing in peas. It was 
6 o’clock in the afternoon when I 
saw them, and a rather warm day, 
and although they had been at work 
all day they looked as fresh as 
though they had been just hitched 
up. Just one glance at these ani- 
mals doing this work should be suf- 
ficient to confound the moss-back 
who insists that there is no place on 
our Southern farms for a _ heavy 
draft animal. They were easily do- 
ing the work of four mules that 
would have cost twice as much mon- 
ey and besides, before the end of the 
year will in all probability each drop 
a colt and raise it. 

The land in connection with this 
institution consists of some 800 acres 
of typical worn-out (?) red clay 
hillsides and valleys. Much of it is 
still so poor that it remains bare all 
year, nothing growing thereon. On 


L AST WEEK it was my privilege 





the other hand, some of this land 
that they have had time to take in 
hand, was already showing marked 
signs of improvement. The Georgia 
authorities are evidently practicing 
what they preach and are bringing 
up these lands, not by the excessive 
use of commercial fertilizer, but by 
the free use of the legumes and of 
stable manure. There are several 
hundred acres in small grain and in 
every foot of this grain is to be 
found one of the legumes, chiefly 
crimson clover and vetch. Singular 
to say, of the two vetches sown the 
English was a decided success while 
the hairy vetch was almost a failure 
by reason of a lack of stand. This 
was attributable to dry fall condi- 
tions. In addition to the winter le- 
gumes, peas have been used freely 
each summer and on the poorer 
lands where a start was necessary, 
rye has furnished the stepping stone 
to increased fertility. Already many 
of these hills are clothed in verdure 
of grasses and clovers and are fur- 
nishing excellent pasturage for quite 
a large herd of young cattle. Quite 
a number of these young cattle bore 
the white face of the Herefords and 
it was remarkable how well they 
were looking. By another year the 
Georgia Agricultural College is go- 
ing to be able to put upon the mar- 
ket some home-raised beef that will 
surprise many of the citizens of 
Georgia. 

If she keeps up her present stride 
this college will soon take its place 
among the most advanced 6f our 
Southern colleges. Already the peo- 
ple of Georgia have reason to be 
proud of it and can well say to Dr. 
Soule and his assistants, ‘“‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servants.”’ 





GOOD CROPS VS. GOOD FARMING. 


Messrs. Editors: Ina recent issue, 
Mr. Doris, of LaGrange, Ga., gave us 
the returns from 15 acres of land 
“showing,” as he writes, “what can 
be done by improved methods.” From 
7 acres of cotton, 3% acres of corn 
and oats (double crop), 3% acres of 
corn alone, and 1 acre of cane and 
potatoes, he produced a net profit of 
$1,304. These are certainly splendid 
results. The gentleman shows not 
only ability for growing large crops 
but also a genius in disposing of 
them; and his profits should be an en- 
couragement to all intensive framers. 

Although he did not give any de- 
tails of handling the crops, I feel, 
judging from the rotation of crops, 
that the gentleman is hardly justified 
in calling it an “improved method” of 
farming. It seems to me that every 
commendable system of agriculture 
should have in view the building up 
of the soil. I fear that our friend’s 
system fails in this. 

In the first place, just glancing 
over the list of crops we find not a 
leguminous plant. Cotton, corn, cane 
and oats are every one a heavy 
drain on the land’s fertility and put 
nothing back. Had he planted a 
clover for the winter cover crop and 
followed it by soy beans on the 3% 
acres used for oats and corn, he 
would have added nitrogen and hu- 
mus to the soil and doubtless could 
have netted as large a profit as with 
his corn and oats. 

The next criticism that might be 
made is that he has evidently taken 
every scrap of plant food, with the 
exception of that fed to one sow and 
her litter, and sold it all off his farm. 
With the exception of cotton lint 
every product was high in plant fer- 
tilizer. According to Dr. C. G. Hop- 
kins in his “Soil Fertility,’’ the fol- 
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The Weather Breaks 

Down More Wagons Than Weight Does 
Rain soaks in around the spokes: it f 

and expands with a force iron can’t hold Waa 

soaked joints rot: cracks widen and dee; Vater- 


Good paint, made of an 


“Dutch Boy Painte,” 
White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, makes wagonsw eather proof 
Ol, 


It gets into every pore a : 
s y and scam ick 
and wears as no other paint docs! Sticks 


Keep your wagons painted i 

> J r é S Painted with pure whi 

lead and cut out repair bills and cost OF fue 

wagons. : ga! 
You will find all painting questions 


answered 


in our “Helps No 1743 which we Will gladly 


send upon request, 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Cleveland 
&. Louis Boston 


Chicago 
0 Buffalo | 
Cincinnati San Francisco Mi 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co, | i ! 
Philadelphia { 
National Lead and Oil Co, 
Pittsburgh 


AMAA vu 


lowing amounts of fertility were re. 
moved: 

4,500 tbs. cotton lint, $3.15; 965 
bushels cottonseed, $86.21: 35 bush- 
els cottonseed, $11.46; 175 bushels 
oats, $19.57; 125 bushels corn, $20- 
-80; 60 bushels corn, $10.00; 1 acre 
cane and potatoes (estimated), $10. 
-00; 10 tons corn stover, $35.00; 2 
tons oat straw, $6.34; 1.500 ths. 
pork, $4.27. 

Value of total fertility removed, 
$207.49. 

The gentleman tells us that he {s 
putting back $130 worth of fertilizer 
a year, and this, to most of us, seem 
a large amount for 15 acres; but by 










the same token, if the cropping sy | 
of fertilr | 


tem takes $207 worth 
from the soil each year, it is evider 
that the 15 acres are poorer in plant 
food to the extent of $77, plus what 
ever may be leached away by rain, 
etc. If the gentleman continues to 
draw on his bank account of fertili- 
ty in this way, it will only be a ques 
tion of time before nature will send 
him a statement saying “overdrawn.” 
In the way of a summary | wantto 
make just two suggestions: First, 
that a rotation of crops be practiced, 
including a leguminous crop at least 
every third year; and, second, that he 
feed more of his crops to meat of 
dairy animals, returning fertility to 
the soil in the shape of barnyard mt 
nure. PENN WORDEN. 
University of Tenn. 


Editorial Comment.--Of course, the 
presumption would be, from the siz 
of the crops he grew, that Mr. Doris 
has been growing legumes on his 
land. Such crops as his seldom come 
to the man who neglects the perma 
nent upbuilding of his soil. Still, Mr 
Worden strikes at the very heart of 
the matter in his letter. No farming 
is good farming that does not tend t0 
increase the fertility of the soil; and 
in figuring the cost of a crop it! 
just as necessary to take account of 
the plant food removed by it from the 
land as it is to consider the cost of 
cultivation. We all want big crops, 
course,—we must have them if we 
make much money; but a man ma! 
make big crops on a few acres, 
even good crops on all his land for® 
year or two, and still be a poor farl 
er. The good farmer is the man wb? 
makes profitable crops while increas 
ing the fertility of his land; au 
every farmer when he _ looks bath 
over his last year’s work should coh 


: . f 
sider, along with other questions © 
profit and loss, the question 45 
whether his farm can reasonably l 


expected to make better or po0rel 
crops the next season. 
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THE MARKETS 

















iddli wow 16% 
Middling-------------------- ; 
Gort Middling ---------------------- iby 
iddling---------------------""""---- 
om Grades----------------------"=--" 13 to 14 


fpr ae 
sAVANNAH COTTON. 
by W.T. Williams, editor The 
otton Record.) 
Week ending May 8 


furnished 
(Report urt C 


—Good ordinary--.----.------ 13% 
Fe BIAETRG wansemnnene cee 14% 
Middling ._----------------"-"""-" 18 
Good middling ------------------- = 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton ......=-- oa 
Cottonseed meal—per Olisesecs =< 0.0 3 


Total sales 3,332 bales. 
. The market has ruled steady, with all 
; ings at quotations readily taken. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—! 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
j (Wholesale Quotations) 


offer 








een ennennan-aenenn= wan 4% 
aNCY -----=="-=="= 4% 
ine bic ry 
vachine picked.- 3%@3% 


ae ene ecm 
RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


ished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
(Report Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 











- $6.00 to . .. 

, best, per cwt.,--------------= $6. 

Se edium to good, per cwt.,------ = - he 
common to fair, a cwt.,-. wi n = \ 

, best, per cwt. ------- mR a ae 
sag to good, per cwt., ------ 5.25 = re 
common to fair, per cwt., ------- Hr! = a 

" t, per CWL., ---------------= 0.4 oan 
rye to good, per cwt., ------ 4.25 to hr 
“common to fair, per cwt., ------- 3.00 to 4.00 
Guim ber cw 576 to 436 
Calves, extra, per cWt.,--------~----- = ee 

medium, per cwt.,-------------.- 


Dairy cows, per head_-------------- 
Hogs, best, per cwt., ---------------- 
is good, per CWt., ---------------=== 






sows and stags, per cwt.,.------- 5.00 hog 5.50 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,------ ~ 400 to .... 
reommon to fair, per cwt., - 38.00 to 4. 
“lambs, per CWt.,----------------- 6.00 to 5.50 





CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 












































i % 
D.S.C. R. Sides, packed-------~---- 97 
D.§. Bellies, packed------....-..... oe 
D.§. Butts------------------....-..-- 6 
Butter, creamery ---------.-----=---- 26 
Hams, choice 16 
Lard, pure, tierces 10 
Meal, pearl we) 
Meal, common a 
Hay—Timothy 1.20 to 1.30 
Corn—whit 
Corn, mixed 70 
Oats, clipped, white 48 
RENE Sciccccucuennsecsasasccce 47 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel.... 65 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds------.-.. 1.50 
eat bran, per 1.00 pounds-------. 1.60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds-----.-. _ 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds ------. —_ 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 pounds----~------._.. 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced 70 
Rebundled 70 
New Ties 92 
Rt 2 HOUNG .on no a5 en cee. =n 6% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent-.------ $5.75 to 6.25 
Patent 5.U0to 5.25 
traight esi 4.50 
Choice 4.75 











RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


We are still having small sales 
how and then of loose tobacco but 
it does not amount to much. Prices 
continue to be strong and all grades 
of tobacco are eagerly competed for 
and bring top prices. The weather 
has continued to stay cold with sev- 
eral light frosts at night and gener- 
ally crop conditions are about three 
Weeks late against other years. 
While it has been showery, the farm- 
ers have had a chance to continue 
their field work and as soon as the 
Weather turns warm and we have a 

















Season, planting will be commenced 
MM earnest. 
Bright ’ 
Wrappers Fillers 
Common..-----______...] 13 @ 16 7@ 9 
Medium ae eee _...| 14 @ 25 10 @ 12 
wood.---.--._... = 25 @ 50 3@% 
Smokers Cutters 
Common ee 6@ 8 10 @ 12 
qeaium ee eI CA. 8 @ 10 12 @ 15 
eee 10 @ 12 15 @ 30 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
Common___.._._....... 6@ 8 5@ 7 
Medium _____ iA ht 9 7@ 9 7@ 9 
00d ___ "a --| 9 @ 30 9 @ 14 








NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
Old potatoes, $1.75@2 per 180 
Ibs.; new, per bbl., white, $4@4.50 


for No. 1, and $3@38.50 for No. 2; 
Ted, $3.50@4. Sweets, $1@2 per 
basket. 


Asparagus, $3.50@4 per 





dozen bunches, fancy green; white, 
$3.25@3.50; seconds, $1.25@1.75. 


Onions, white, per bushel, 75c. @$1- 
-50; yellow, per barrel, $. 44.50; 
red, $3@4 per 140-tb. bag; new 
Texas white, per crate, $1@2; yel- 
low, $1@1.85. Cabbage, white, per 
bbl., 40@60c.; S. C., large, per 
crate, $1.25@1.62; Florida red, per 
crate, $2@3. Anise, $4@4.50 per 
bbl. Green beans, $1.25@1.75 per 
basket; limas, $2@4 per basket. 
Beets, $2@4 per 100 bunches. Car- 
rots, $2.50@83 per bbl. for washed; 
new, $2@4 per 100 bunches. Celery, 
$2.25@3.25 for No. 1, standard 
case. Chicory, $3@4 per bbl. Cu- 
cumbers, $1.75 @2 for No. 1 per bas- 
ket. Cauliflowers, $1.50@2 per bas- 
ket. Eggplant, $1.25@2 per box. 
Horseradish, $4@7 per 100 pounds. 
Kohlrabi, $4@6 per 100 bunches. 
Kale, 60@90c. per bbl. Lettuce, 
$1.25@1.75 per basket. Leeks, $2 
@4 per 100 bunches. Oysterplant, 
$4@5.per 100 bunches. Peas, $2.50 
@3.50 per basket, large, and $1.50 
@2.50 for small. Peppers, $1.25@ 
1.50 per carrier. Parsnips, $1@1.25 
per bbl. Parsley, $1@2 per basket 
for plain; curly, 75c.@$1. Radishes, 
50@75c. per basket. Rhubarb, $3@ 
4.50 per 100 bunches. Spinach, 50c. 
@$1.00 per bbl. Shallots, per 
100 bunches, $1.50@3.00. Scal- 
lions, $1.00 per 100 bunches. 
Squash, $2.25@2.50 per bbl. for 
Marrow, and $1.50 @2.50 per box for 
white. Rutabaga turnips, $1@1.25 
per bbl.; white, $1@3 per 100 
bunches. Watercress, $1@2 per 100 
bunches. 

Apples, $4@7 per bbl., latter for 
choice specimens of Spy. Strawber- 
ries are coming in more freely and 
N. C. are quoted at 13@25c. per at. 

Butter, 22%c. for creamery spe- 
cials; factory, 16@16%%c. 

Eggs, 15@19c., the latter for very 
top grades. Tendency is lower. 
Wheat, 96%c. for No. 2 
Oats, standards, 39c. Corn, 62c. 

Mess pork, per bbl., $18@18.50. 
Mess beef, $13.50@14. Lard, $7.85. 


red. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO PROSPECTS. 


“We do not expect to see much in- 
crease in the planting of dark tobac- 
co,’ writes E. K. Vietor & Co., of 
Richmond, as labor is scarce, and in 
the southside counties of Virginia the 
farmers will pay more attention to 
bright flue-cured tobacco than to 
dark. In that section, therefore, the 
crop of dark tobaccos will be smaller 
than last year. We believe there is 
prospect for farmers to get good 
prices for tobacco next year.” 





Soil for Inoculation. 


To get soil for inoculating land 
the top three or four inches, where 
the clover was best will give best 
results. The best would probably be 
the second and third inches of soil, 
and the top inch also if moist. Three 
hundred pounds per acre does very 
well, but if the soil is abundant and 
close by, 1,000 pounds per acre will 
give better results. 





Mr. P: E. Fogle, Beaver Creek, N. 
C., wishes to correspond with other 
Hereford breeders in North Carolina 
in regard to forming a State Asso- 
ciation of Hereford breeders. All 
Hereford men should write Mr. 
Fogle and get the good work going. 












Eaters ~<a 














made from flour. 





ers and brain builders. 


Never sold 
in bulk 


tre WY a 
The people of the United tion 
are known all over the world asa 
Nation of dyspeptics. We don’t take 
time to eat properly or to eat proper food. 
Everyone would live longer—be healthier, 
feel better, do better work, and do it with 
greater ease if more time were taken in eating 
and more UNEEDA BISCUIT eaten. UNEEDA 
BISCUIT are the most nutritious of all foods 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are 
always fresh, clean, crisp and good. 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are muscle mak- 
In short, 
the National Soda Crackers are 

































































A SUGGESTION FOR AN EXPERI- 
MENTAL ACRE. 


Messrs. Editors: I wish as many 
farmers as can would take from one 
to five acres of land, break it up 5 
inches deep and harrow it fine, then 
sow in the drill 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate and one-half bushel of peas 
to the acre in rows 3 feet apart. Plow 
the peas enough to keep the grass 
down. This fall pick the peas off 
and plow the vines under and put 
400 pounds acid phosphate to the 
acre broadcast, and sow to clover, 
one-half bushel of seed to the acre. 
Next May clip off the clover heads 
with mowing machine and turn the 
clover under and plant to corn. I 
think they woud be peased with the 
results. F. B. NEWELL. 


Warrenton, N. C. 








‘PUBLIC SALE | 


Dairy Short Horns 








From Glenside Herd 
June i, 1911 at 


WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 


20 cows, 20 heifers and 10 young bulls 
are included in the offering. 56 cows 
from herd have records over 8,000 and 
17 over 10,000 Ibs. Largest and best dairy 
’ short-horn herd in the world. GLEN- 
SIDE BULLS will improve your herd 
100 per cent every two years. For cata- 
logues and information, address 


MAY & OTIS 
, on Co. Willoughby, 0. 











ECONOMY SILO. 


Our simple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
uick, easy adjustment without 
ammerorwrench. Free access, 
Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pine orcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder, 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., 
Bez 38M. Frederick, Md. 





wild hii 













‘fle aft 
UW at 


Barts 





20 Crystal White Orpington Pullets For Sale. 
To make room for growing stock : 
$3 each, $2.50 two or more. 1 year old this 
month. This is a great bargain to get good 
blood as your foundation stock, asI only breed 
the best blood. First come, first served. 
EDGAR D. YODER, 1329 15th St., Hickory. N. C. 











Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Short nose type, extremely prolific, superior 
mothers. Write for prices 


J. G. CURTIS, Box 272, Rochester, N. Y. 


Frazier Carts 


World Over. 


We build 
carts for gen- 
eral use, for 
breaking” 
colts,jogging 

rotting- 
bred horses, exercising draft horses,and for rurai 
mail carriers for one horse or a pair. Not the 
cheapest, but the best. Write for Cat.S. Address 
W.S. FRAZIER& CO.. . . . . Aurora, Ill, 














BUY THE LOWEST COST ENGINE 


livering steadier power than any other gasoline engine,adapting it especially for operating farm machinery. with better results and least waste of 


grain. 
greatest available power per horse. 
cumbersome, with less vibration, the 
FAVORITE ENGI i 

INFORMATION. 


our advice, THE TEM 


Lowest fuel cost, for it runs on Gasoline, Kerosene, 
A slow speed, high duty engine. 


6 to 20 H. P. two cylinder. 
PUMP Co.. Manufactur 





WILL MAKE A M 


MADE. Lowest fue 
cost; lowest up-keep 
cost; easiest on the ma- 
chine it operates, de- 


Distillate, Gas or Alcohol, and has perfect lubrication. Lowest cost because it delivers 
Starts easier and quicker than any other engine, occupies less space, is less 

refore adapting it for either stationary, portable or traction use. IT IS THE POW 

INE. No engine made has so wide a range of use. YOU 

1% H. P. to 5% H. P. single cylinder. 


ER CONTRACTOR’S 


I 
ISTAKE IF YOU BO NOT WRITE US FOR 
30 to 50 H. P. four cylinder. qui 
ers, 416 West 15th St., Chicago, U.S.A. This is our 59th year, 


State your requirements and get 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


CHEAP EXCURSION RATES TO 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
And Return Account Annual Reunion 
United Confederate Veterans, 


MAY 15-18, 1911 


For the above occasion the Southern Railway 
announces the sale of very low round-trip 
tickets as follows: 


Raleigh - - - - - - - + $1990 
Durham - - - - = - = = 19.40 
Burlington - - - - - - - 1876 
te - - = = = = = = = 20,05 
Selma - ---- - = 20.45 
Goldsboro. st - - 2085 


ti > iaaglegaaal low rates from all other sta- 
ion 

Tickets will be on sale May 13th, 14th, 15th 
wit hfinal return limit to reach original starting 
point not later than midnight of May 23rd. _ Ex- 
tension of final limit can be secured, making 
ticket good to reach original starting point not 
later than June 14th, 1911, by depositing same 
with Special Agent and paying a fee of 50 cents. 

Southern Railway will operate through Pull- 
man Sleeping Car Raleigh to Little Rock. Car 
to leave Raleigh at 4:05 p. m., Sunday, May 14th. 

For information as to rates, schedules, Pull- 
man reservations, etc., address the undersigned. 
J. O. JONES, M. H. SCH 

Trav. Pass. Agt., City licket Agt. * 

Raleigh, N C. Raleigh, N. C 





Annual Reunion United Confederate 
Veterans, Little Rock, Ark., May 
15th to 18th, 1911 


For this occasion the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad has authorized special 
low rates, May 13th, 14th and 15th; lim- 
ited until May 28rd. Ticket can be de- 
posited at Little Rock, and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of fifty cents, at time of 
deposit, limit of ticket can be extended 
to, and including June 14th, 1911. 

For rates and information apply to 
nearest agent or T. C. White, General 
Passenger Agent, Wilmington, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Very Low Round Trip Rates to Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Return Account Southern Baptist 
Convention May 17-23, 1911. 


The Southern Railway announces the sale of 
low round trip tickets for the above occasion 





as follows: 
From 
Raleigh, - - . - $15.75 
Durham, - - - - 15.75 
Goldsboro, - - ~ - 16 50 


Tickets will a'so be on sale on same basis from 
all other stations. Dates of sale May 14th to 
17th inclusive. Final return limit to reach or- 
iginal starting point not later than midnight of 
May 4list, 1911, or by depositing ticket vith 
Special Agent at Jacksonville and paying a fee 
of $1.00 final limit may be extended to reach or- 
iginal starting point not later than midnight of 
June 30th, 1911. 

For Pullman reservation, also information as 
to rates, etc., callon your Agent or address the 
undersigned. 


J. O JONES, M. H. SCHELL, 
Trav. Pass. Agt.. City Ticket Agt., 
Raleigh, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 


R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
The fowl you are looking for. Eggs to Hateh 
Send for circular today ‘‘A Square Deal.” 

D. MATT THOMPSON, - Statesville, N.C 
(Mention Progressive Farmer.) 
(domesticated ) Beauti- 


Wild Mallard Dueks fully plumaged. Great 
egg producers and quality of flesh unsurpassed. Egus 
$2 00 per dozen. Also egys from Plymouth Rocks, bre 
for business, at $2 per 50 eggs. Circular free. | 
WARREN W. MORTON, -_ Russellville, Ky. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS Eggs for er from 
yard headed by first prize cockerel N. C. State 
Fair. $2peri15. From good utility stock, $1 per 
15. Hatch early and get eggs when the price 
is high next fall. Send postal fer mating list. 
WM. BATTLE COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


EGGS AND CHICKS 2¢3',8..?: Peck 


S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $8, $5, $7, and ‘o a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—From my select pen of 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds, $1.50 for 15; $2.75 for 30. 
S.A. MARVIN, JR., White Hall, S. C. 























FIFTEEN VARIETIES POULTRY. 


15 eggs, *: 9. $1.25. Write for list of varieties. 
T. YODER, Rt. 1, Hickory, N. C. 





SHIRLEY POULTRY YARDS.—National strain of 
it B. Turkeys from first prize-winners os both sides. 
Eggs $3 25 per dozen or $6 two dozen. mee yt 8 
Ringlet B. P. Rocks can’t be excelled in size, beaut 
egg production. Cockere!s $1.25, $1.75; Hens $1 25, ‘a 50; 
eggs $1 for 15, $1 50 for 30, %. 50 per hundred. M. P.D uck 
50, a. Hy ers a ire one filled 
MR ouneraet, Va. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


Ballard strain. True fawn and white; heaviest 

white egg layers in the South. $1 for 13 eggs. 
SUNNY SOUTH POULTRY FARM, 

H. L. Wagner, - - Newton, N. C. 


FINE LAYING STOCK 


S.C. White Leghorns. Balance of season all 
settings reduced to $1.50 for 15; 30, $2.50. 


MISS ANNIE M. BAKER, - - - Manchester, N. C. 


Royal Reds 
R. and S. Comb R. I. Reds 


Winners of many cups and handsome prizes, 
bind Ray layers, vigorous and perfectly 
“9 Eggs, it 50, $3.00 per 15 and $8 per 100. 
health or mating list. 
LOCUST MOUNT POULTRY FARM 
GEORGE W. SWEETING, Sharon, Harford Co., Md. 
Best quality 


PROFITABLE POULTRY F353 


Brown Leghorns. Both cOmbs R. I. Reds. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Black Minorcas. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15; White Orpington Eggs $3.50 
per 15. Also Sunflower seed for sale. 

W. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


eggs $1, 13; or $1. 

















Fine S. C. Buff Orpingtons 


Choice, fresh eggs, from large Buff hens, $1.00 


Keep this ad. 
MRS. G. W. HARDY, Jeffress, Va. 





ALL EXPENSES OF A PERSON- 
ALLY CONDUCTED TOUR 


$20 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VIA 


Norfolk Southern R. R., and Nor- 
folk & Washington S. B. Co. 


Leaving Raleigh May 29th, 1911. 


The rate includes Pullman accomodations, 
meals and stateroom, both directions, enroute, 
Hotels in Washington, and interesting side 
trips to Virginia Beach, Arlington, Mount V-r 
non, Alexandria, Va., end automobile sight. 
seeing trip to various points of historic interest 
around Washington. 

This tour, under the direction of Prof. Frank 
M. Harper, of the Raleigh Public Schools, has 
been arranged especially for young people and 
others who wish to take advantage of this ex- 
tremely low rate, and the educational advantages 
afforded by Prof. Harper. 

For complete information and _ illustrated 
booklet descriptive of the tour cali on any Nor- 
folk Southern gicket agent, or address Prof. 
Frank M. Harper, Supt. Raleigh Public Schools, 


$2 


Raleigh, N. C. 
D. V. CONN W. W. CROXTON. 
Traveling Pass. Agt., Gen’! Pass. Agt.. 
Raleigh, N. C. Norfolk, Va. 





Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Company 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENVION 


On account of the above occasion the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co., offers special rates. 

Tickets on sale May ‘14th to 17th, inclusive 
Returning, good to reach starting point not 
later than midnight May 3ist. 

Extension: Original purchaser may secure 
an extension of final limitto June 30th, ed de- 
positing ticket with Special Agent, Jae son- 
ville, not later than May 3ist, and upon payment 
of fee of $1 at time of deposit. 

For schedules or any other information, ad- 
dress nearest agent, or 
W. J. CRAIG, 

Pass. Traffic M 


T. C. WHITE, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 


PRIZE-WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Bantams, Eronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
Musco ducks, White African guineas and 
fancy pigeons. Winnersat Raleigh and Char- 
lotte. Stock and eggs forsale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds, Remated Espec- 
ially for the Later Season 

Won Silver Cup for best display of Reds. 

December, 1910, both Combs competing. 

bons (3 firsts), on eleven fow!s 

$2, choice $1.50, utility $1. 10 per 15. nod — and 

Brooders forsale cheap. ‘‘How I Feed” 

MRS. J. C. DEATON, gl N.C. 


BUTTERCUPS, the new and coming 
breed. Eggs for Hatching from select matings. 
Circular free. 

D. S. THORNBURG. Cherryville, N. C. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Bred for egg production. Eggs per 15, $1.00. 
Stock for sale 


Cc. L. Higbee, Greensboro, N. C. 
White Guinea Fowls and Eggs 


Siting 15 eggs $1. 
T. Jeff Stephenson, 





Charlotte, 
Eleven rib- 
gS, exhibition pens, 











Write for prices on fowls 
R. F. D. 3, Raleigh, N.C, 
40 NICE HEALTHY S. C. B. LEGHORN HENS 


$1 each (most of them laying now.) 16 eggs $1; 
100 for $5. 


MRS. N. A. KINLAW, 





Howellsville, N. C. 





Biltmore strain) 
S. C. Brown Leghorns {iroire 
heads flock._Fertile e eS 75¢ per 15 all summer. 
MRS. BAXTER CRUD Jeffress, Va. 





When You Write to Advertisers 
Remember we cannot agree to make good any 
loss sustained in dealing with any advertiser, 
nor adjust any dispute whatever, unless you are 
careful to say when you write, either about 
catalogs, prices, or to make a purchase, “I 
saw your ad. in The Progressive Farmer which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it 
carries.”” Itis a requirement of our guarantee 
that you mention this every time you write fo 





Wilesinaten, N. C. 


an advertiser. 


for 15, $2.00 for 32, $3.00 for 50. All the season. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 











LETTER from Mrs, A. L. C., 
A Becsinenam County, N. C., asks 

how many chickens can be kept 
on an acre enclosure and oe good re- 
sults from them. 

Hens can be 
made to lay just 
as well in small 
yards as in a 10- 


acre field, and 
just as well with 
the yards ‘as 


bare as a boLe’ 
as on a grassy 
lawn or among 
forbiddem tlowe 

beds. This is not 





UNCLE JO. 
because there is any material dif- 


ference directly, whether the hens 
are kept on open range or yarded, 
for the range has no bearing whatever 
upon the egg yield. Thus,hens kept in 
small runs are at no disadvantage, 
where plenty of green feed is sup- 
plied and theirquarters arekept sweet 
and pure. Under such conditions 
they have yielded 176 eggs in a year 
per hen, where allowed ten square 
feet to the hen, and that, too, was 
as brown as a berry the year round. 
The question now confronting you is: 
“How many hens can be kept on an 
acre?’”’ Figuring upon the above ba- 
sis, over 2,000 hens could be kept 
on one acre, and they would produce 
as many eggs as the average flock— 
as long as the yards are kept per- 
fectly clean and pure. But hold! I 
have not mentioned the fact that an 
extraordinary amount of painstak- 
ing labor would be involved, so 
much that 99 out of every 100 would 
not care to perform it. 

The danger from overcrowding 
hens is simply the danger of pollut- 





HOW MANY FOWLS TO THE ACRE? 


Best Results Are Attained When the Fowls Have as Near a Nat, 
ural Range as Possible. 


Bv Uncle Jo. 


ing the ground, which almost in 
stantly brings disease, and the Only 
way to keep the ground from becom. 
ing disease-infected is to keep go fey 
hens on the ground that ir Will bs 
constantly covered with 
growing crops. This ji 
main advantages in ke 
open range; 2,000 he: ; | 1© acre jg 
the limit, less would ' ey, 
For market poultry raisers + 


Su 
ON) Of ite 


+ Locks oy 


ere 


are ont. two chances. They ang 
either ‘ccp their flock on open tany 
or t: ust keep them in smy} 


yards aia be able to change the 
Go that as soon as the yards becom 
foul they can be emptied and alloy. 
ed to purify themselves by gTowiy 
uw crop. The large yard of the usy 
description is out of the question. j 
is always a misfortune to have t 
keep hens in yards, but if you my 
do it, do not handicap yourself with 
unnecessary fencing. Usually poulty 
writers tell us to build yards whi 
will give each hen at least 10) 
square feet. If the idea is to hare 
a yard that will never get foul o 
bare, 100 square feet is not enough 
It is only a matter of a few month 
until this yard, as the small one, will 
become foul and void of vegetation 

In conclusion I must say that t 
succeed with poultry with the leas 
amount of labor, you must give th 
birds as near natural range as po 
sible. 


The second annual 
Exposition poultry show will be ha 
in Knoxville, Tenn., in connectin 
with the Appalachian Exposition, 
September 12-30. L. B. Audigier 
director of the poultry show. 


Appalachi 4 








“Are you geing te the meeting ?” 


of these pleasures. 


solves the 
bors and 
Our free booklet tells how 
your home at small cost. 








should write for it. Address 


Farmers Line Department 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE 


& TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
77 Seuth Pryor St, Aflanta, Ga. 


To Lonesome Women! 








“Yea, Ill be ready whee ree come.” 


Women living on farms and in rural districts 
haven’t time to seek and enjoy social pleasures 
Distances are too great—the work is too urgent 
Women grow lonesome and listless when robbed 


The Rural Telephone 


roblem. It enables women to talk with ncig® 
‘iends and keep alive to the news of the day: 


ou can have a telephone 
omen living in the country 
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ATING PECAN TREES. 


How to Do Grafting and Budding. 


I] want to know how to bud 
and graft pecan trees and the 
time of year to do it. I under- 
stand that it is more difficult to 
get them to live than the peach 
tree bud. De Be 


(Answer by Prof. L. A. Niven.) 
The pecan is more difficult to bud 
or graft than almost any other fruit 
or nut, yet you can geta fairly large 
per cent of them to grow if the bud- 
ding or grafting is properly done 
The two most common methods of 
propagation are annular or ring bud. 
ding and root or cleft grafting at the 
collar or crown. The root or clef! 
grafting at the collar seems to be 
the best method in the warm, humid 
climate of the Gulf States. This kind 
of grafting is done as follows: 

Select a seedling stock having a 
diameter at the crown or base from 
1 to 3 inches. Without removing 
the stock from the ground, saw it off 
square and smooth 2 or 3 inches 
from surface of ground. Now split 
this stub down about 2 inches. Don’t 
split exactly through the center, but 
alittle to one side of the center. Get 
the scions ready next by cutting 
small twigs or branches from pecan 
trees which have borne fruit like you 
wish to grow. Use scions with ter- 
minal buds if possible. The scions 
should have two or more buds. Af- 
ter the scions are cut, sharpen the 
large end flat—in the shape of a 
wedge. Do not cut through the pith 
on but one side when sharpening or 
flattening the scion. Now slip the 
flattened scion in the split portion of 
the seedling stock, taking care that 
the bark of the stock and scion are 
exactly even on the outside. If the 
stock is small, the scion may be cut 
the same size of the stock. If small 
scious are used, one may be put on 
either side of the stock. After the 
scions are placed tie around the split 
portion of the stock with cotton 
string, rag, raffia. Tie very tight. 
Do not use grafting wax, but mound 
up with moist earth to the top bud 
of the scion which will prevent dry- 
ing out. This grafting should be 
done in early spring—about the time 
the buds begin to swell. 

Annular or ring budding is done 
as follows: Cut from the new wood 
of a second-year seedling pecan a 
ting of bark an inch or two wide 
and throw it away. Now cut a ring 
of bark, exactly the same size as the 
one taken from the seedling, from 
atree which has born the variety of 
huts you wish to grow and put it in 
the place of the ring removed from 


& Sewing Machine 








For All 


That’s what it is—a pocket edition of a 
~ enough sewing machine. Makes a 
ock-stitch same as a sewing machine, 
and sews delicate fabrics and leather 
arness equally well. It’s the same 
wens Lock Stitch Awl you've seen ad- 
ertised in The Progressive Farmer for 


. We're i - 
Dice. offering it to you for half 


Here’s The Proposition 


Pd send The Progressive Farmer 

both ne and the Sewing Awl, postpaid, 

sor aOR $1.50 Send in a dollar for your 
‘newal or new subscription, and the 
Wlis yours for half-price. 

a had better act to-day—NOW—in 

er to get in on this special offer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 











the seedling. 
or it will not grow. 


See that it fits exactly 
Tie it up tight 


with a flat string or raffia. An ex- 
treme drouth or a long wet spell 
about the time this work is done 
means almost sure failure. If this 


method of propagation is used it 
should be done about June or July 
—when the bark will slip easily. 

I feel sure that you will find the 
crown or collar grafting more satis- 
factory than any other method of 
propagation. 


GROWING AND MARKETING CAN- 
TALOUPES. 





Good Seed, Good Cultivation and 
Good Packing Necessary to Get 
Good Prices. 


Messrs. Editors: In the growing 
of cantaloupes for commercial pur- 
poses, the first important step is to 
secure good seed. The seed should 
be as carefully selected as the poul- 
try or live stock breeder would se- 
lect his stock for breeding purposes 
It requires about a crate of melons 
to cut a pound of this high-grade 
seed, and that accounts for the high 
prices asked by reliable seedsmen 
for this guaranteed high-grade 
strain. 

One needs to have a fertile soil 
with good drainage, and the same 
should be thoroughly plowed and 
harrowed, so as to have the very best 
seed-bed possible. The better the 
seed-bed, the better will be the re- 
turns. The hills should be from 5 
to 6 feet apart with 8 to 10 seeds in 
a hill. It is really best to check the 
plat in order to facilitate cultivation 
and have uniformity of distance. The 
cantaloupe seed should not be plant- 
ed too deeply, about 1 inch is a very 
good depth. Just before the seed 
come up, or soon afterwards, go over 
the field and with a hand rake 
scratch the soil about each hill to 
destroy any young weeds or grass 
that may be coming up and to give 
the soil a little cultivation. When 
the plants get large enough to per- 
nit, it is good to draw the finely pul- 
verized soil well up to the young 
plants under the leaves. After this 
has been done the plants may be 
thinned to four or five plants to the 
hill. The first cultivation may be 
deep and should be thorough. 

By the time the second plowing 
is done the second hoeing may be 
done also. At about this stage the 
plants will be getting far enough ad- 
vanced to thin them out to a stand 
which should consist of not over two 
plants in a hill, and if the plants 
show good signs of life and strength, 
they may be thinned to one in a 
hill. 

Cultivation should be of the kind 
known as intensive, that is, the plants 
should be cultivated and hoed as 
often as every ten days or oftener, 
if it is deemed necessary to do so. 
Before the cultivation has ceased it 
would be a good idea to arrange the 
vines in position so that they may 
not be tradden upon when walking 
through the plat. Be very careful 
te never step on a vine between a 
melon and the roots, as this will 
cause a premature melon, always. 

It requires a little practice to 
be able to successfully pick canta- 
loupes, but one will soon be able to 
do the work satisfactorily if he 
will pick entirely by the color. The 
greatest trouble to guard against is 
the pulling of the melons too soon. 
If a melon is taken from the vine 
two or three days too soon; it will 
not only be of poor flavor itself, but 
by bleeding the vine will render the 








aden Starkville, Miss. | 








remaining ones of poor quality. Use 


a little care and observation at the 
start and you will soon be able to 
tell when to pick. 

The best way to gather the canta- 
loupes perhaps is to swing a sack 
under the shoulder and put the mel- 
ons in that until it is filled, then 
Place it aside and take up another 
and use it likewise. These filled 
sacks can then be carried to the 
packing shed and there emptied and 
the melons crated. It would be a 
good plan to leave space for a road 
through the field every 20 or 30 
yards. If one has not a padded table 
on which to dump the melons, it 
would be best to erect a kind of 
scaffold or box of burlap material to 
receive the melons, in order that 
they may not become bruised in 
handling. Keep them from the hot 
sunshine after they have been re- 
moved from the vine. 

In crating, carefully examine each 
melon to see that it is not what we 
term a “soft end.’’ You may be able 
to do this very rapidly by taking 
hold of the melon so that the thumb 
rests on one end with the fingers on 
the other end. Look the melons 
over closely and discard any that are 
not what you would term as strictly 
O. K. By using just a little extra care 
in this line sometimes whole crates 
are saved from loss, as a bad melon 
or two on top of the crate often 
ruins the whole. 

There is money in cantaloupes if 
they are rightly handled, but they 
are a crop that will not pay if just 
treated in an ordinary haphazard 
way. A. M. LATHAM. 





Setting out plants by hand is pret- 
ty hard work and is usually slow 
work. There are various kinds of 
transplanters on the market, and one 
who has many plants to set will find 
it to his advantage to have one of 
these machines. The man who plants 
a large acreage will probably need 
one of the horse-power machines, 
but for the man who sets out only a 
few thousand plants a hand machine 
which can be purchased for $4 will 
give good results. He can easily 
save enough time in one season to 
pay for the machine. 





Our melon growers here always 
apply nitrate of soda around tne 
plants when they begin to run well. 
A small handful is scattered around 
each plant, but not in contact with 
the stem, and care is taken to apply 
it when the leaves are dry, to avoid 
scalding. It has a wonderfully good 
effect on watermelons and canta- 
loupes and cucumbers, keeping them 
green and growing and hastening the 
fruiting.—W. F. Massey. 





The advent of the budded and 
grafted pecan has removed the great- 
est uncertainty in the pecan industry. 
One may now not only be sure that 
his trees will bear, but that they will 
do so at a reasonable early age. And 
further, he may know the quality of 
the product he will have will be 
worth while. 
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| LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE | 


To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 


Here is one on the best market. 


Write for stencil and market report to-day. 





F. G. HEWITT CO., 


Washington and Harrison‘Streets, 


NEW YORK 








———— » | 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


For shipment April, May and June 








100,000 Tomatoes, Transplanted: Doz. 100 1,000 
June—Pink..----............ 15¢ 70c $6.00 
Sparks Earlana--.-..___.___. 15e 70c 6.00 

100,000 Hot-bed Tomatoes-----_- 10c 35c 3.00 

e also have other varieties Tomatoes. 

60,000 New York Improved 
Lo 2 aaa 20c $1 9.00 

50,000 Big Boston Lettuce_______- 25c 86200 

Golden Self-Blanching Celery: 

a ee 3.00 
(White Plume Celery will 
be ready in May and June) 

50,000 Peppers: Ruby King, 

Chinese Giant and Ruby Giant 15c 70c 6.00 


_ Prices for larger quantities quoted on applica- 
tion. Our tomato plants are stocky and hardy, 
being transplanted in cold frames. Address 


FOX HALL FARM, Wholesale Growers, 
Box 565, - - - - - Norfolk, Va. 


Strawberry Plants 


Strong. vigorous, well rooted, and grown in a 

country where soil, climate and season each 

help to make hardy and productive plants. We 

ship to all parts of the United States and South- 

ern Islands. Write for our free 1911 catalogue. 

J. A. JONES & COMPANY, Nurserymen 
Salisbury, Md. 








SWEET POTATO SLIPS 
Gold Coin - s = - - $3.00 per 1000 
Nancy Hall - - - - - 3.00 ‘* 1000 
Bunch or Vineless Yams 2.50 ‘* 1000 
Spanish Yams - - - 2.00 *' 1000 
Yellow Yams - - - 2.00 ‘‘ 1060 
So. Queens - - - 200 ‘* 1000 


Quick shipments. 


TUCKER-MOSBY SEED Co., 
44 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


LATE SEED POTATOES 


A good cropper and keeper, and have made 
from 125 to 250 bushels to the acre, according to 
ihe soil and cultivation, and _ the fertilizer used. 
Price 75c. per bushel in small lots, 65c. per bush- 
el in lots of 10 bushels or more, f. o. b. Clare- 
mont, Va. Should be planted the last of June. 
Orders should be sent in May, before it is toe 
warm weather. 


J.M. HUGHES, - - - - - 





Claremont Va. 


PEAS AND BEANS FOR 
SALE 


Mammouth yellow soja beans, $2 40; field§peas, 
$2 25; unknown, $223; Blacks, $225; unknown 
blacks, $2.30; spec kled, $2.30 per bushel. 


BURRUS & CO., 


New Bern, - - =< A ‘ 


Sell Fruit Trees 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and col- 
lege students. Big profits. Terms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. Write to-day. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 











If you want the Best and 
Most Complete 


UY, CANNING OUTFIT 


4@ onthe market at a price within 
j the reach of every farmer and 
IN fm fruit grower, write us for our 





is free catalog and special prices 
Mf’ for early orders. Address 
meaeey Farm Canning Machine Co, 








» Dept. 2. Meridian, Miss*® 








lowest prices. 


F Western Office 
TEXARKANA, ARK. 


THE RANEY 





The Finest Canned Goods in the World 
PUT UP BY FARMERS AND FAMILIES WITH 


The Raney Canning Outfits 


They have the reputation, do the finest work, are easiest to operate, and are sold at the 
Write now for full information. 


CANNER CO. Chapel sm. 











CAN 


AT VERY 
LOWEST PRICES 












NATIONAL CAN COMPARY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 


for FRUITS, SYRUPSs 


and HONEY 4 


Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 
We ship any size order ¥"*e'23sy {or ‘lustrated price list stating 


kind and quantity wanted. 
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HOW TWO MEN WENT INTO HAY-MAKING. 


It is Time Right Now for You to 


Be Getting Ready for This 


Work—Read of the Different Methods Followed by These Men 
and Decide as to Which You Will Pursue. 


By A. L. French. 


ly clover is drawing near in the 
sections of our terri- 
tory. In the writ- 
er’s judgment no 
work of the farm 
speaks more truth. 
fully of the execu- 
tive ability of the 
farmer than does 
the handling of a 
big hay crop ina 
season of‘‘catchy”’ 
weather. It would 
be almost laugh- 
able were it not so serious a matter 
—the way some of us proceed to 
spoil a fine crop of hay: 

I knew a man once who made five 
successive cuttings of hay and had 
every forkful wet and badly damaged 
while neither of hisneighbors, located 
on either side of him, lost a pound. 
In the first place, he was so full of 
politics and other vital matters that 
much of his time all during the 
spring was needed for the proper dis- 
cussion of these questions with his 
fellows in town. Every rainy day, 
and most of the days when rain 
threatened, his rig could be found 
in town. The consequence was that 
when the hay crop was ready to gath- 
er his tools, as he expressed it, were 
“a little out of fix.’’ What he meant 
was that the mowing machine and 
other tools had been standing out in 
the weather all the time since last 
used the year before. The knives 
were rusty; the guards were about a 
third of them bent out of line; the 
ledger plates were, about 25 per cent 
of them, gone and the balance of 
them were so rusty and dull that they 
were in shape only to pull the grass 
off. His machine was in such bad 
condition chronically that he declar- 
ed that a 4-foot cut machine was as 
large as he wished to have his team 
pull, while the same team could have 
handled a 6-foot cut machine with 
greater ease had it been in first-class 
condition. He was so behind with 
his work that time could not be taken 
to properly rivet new sections on the 
knives, so they were pounded on ina 
hurry and the little bends in the 
blade caused by this fast (?) work 
raised part of the sections off of the 
ledger plates and this caused tearing 
of grass instead of cutting. 


A Hard-Luck Story. 


So at the time his neighbors were 
getting their first cutting of grass 
into the barns he was just done cut- 
ting his, and the rain caught him 
just as the hay was ready to start 
hauling. Then, instead of shaking 
the hay out immediately after the 
rain was over, he went to town to 
wait until the weather cleared. The 
next time it was his old rotten hay- 
rack that broke down with the first 
load on and a new one had to be 
made, which work consumed a great- 
er part of two fine hay days. When 
the time came for getting in the next 
cutting he had another streak of hard 
luck; the tire running off one of the 
wheels of his wagon caused the wheel 
to go to pieces under the load. So, 
with tls trip to town he carried the 
wheel with him to be repaired. Then 
he was a little short on forks and as 
those he had were a little rotten in 
the handles, the hands stood around 
telling stories while he went to town 
again to replace the forks that were 
broken. And to cap the climax, the 
old rotten bridge—over which the 
loads had to be hauled on the way to 
the barn—broke down and a new one 
had to be built, which work should 


Ts TIME of harvesting the ear- 


warmer 





A. L. FRENCH. 


have been done during the wet weath- 
er of early spring, of course. It was 
hard luck! hard luck! all the way 
along. 

Did you, my reader, ever have any 
of this hard luck come to you in the 
handling of your hay crop? If so, 
you know how you can avoid this 
hard luck for this present year—just 
simply by having everything in first- 
class condition before the haying sea- 
son comes. The season mentioned 
was an unusually bad one and this 
man’s neighbors would start the 
mower immediately after a _ rainy 
spell when the air began to feel a 
little cool. One of them went so far 
as to clothe himself in water-proof 
coat and his horses in water-proof 
blankets and, having his machine 
sharp as could be, did much of his 
mowing while it was actually rain- 
ing, so that he had the entire time 
between rains to dry and haul his 
hay. This man had a hay tedder and 
as soon as the rain stopped he would 
hitch two strong horses to this ma- 
chine and shake the water out of a 
strip of hay ten feet wide every time 
across the field. 


How One Man Secured “Good Luck.” 


This fellow was so busy with his 
farm work that he actually couldn’t 
tell who was running for constable in 
his township. However, he always 
found time to attend the farmers’ in- 
stitutes, and when he was asked to 
speak upon any subject that was of 
vital interest to the people of the 
county and State his countrymen sat 
up and listened, for he was a man 
who read the best books and papers, 
and so kept in touch with the best 
minds of the country. He used a 
6-foot mower to cut his hay and a 
horse-fork and slings to elevate it 
into the barns or into the stacks. He 
equipped his mowing machine with 
new ledger plates each winter and 
bought his knife sections and rivets 
by the box, so he never wasted horse- 
power pulling a dull machine. Dur- 
ing the wet weather of early spring 
he could be found out on the farm 
building fences or repairing gates so 
that he was never bothered and his 
time consumed when he should have 
been working at his hay, by having to 
run after stock that was out on his 
crop or those of his neighbors; and 
this man never had a lawsuit, for he 
said it took less of his time to build 
good fences. than it would have tak- 
en to go to the courthouse to defend 
damage suits; besides, fencing cost 
less than lawyer’s fees. 

Every fall he could be found out 
on the newly seeded meadows get- 
ting off weeds and stumps that were 
almost sure to cause breakage of his 
machine at haying time. He never 
seemed to be greatly hurried but 
would get up more hay during a sea- 
son with two hands than many of his 
neighbors would with five or six. He 
always took time to top out his 
stacks well, for he said an hour’s ex- 
tra time used would save more hay 
than could be cut and hauled in the 
same length of time, and good hay 
was too valuable on his place to make 
manure of. 





Agriculture in most sections con- 
sists simply in a series of motions in- 





COWPEAS OR SOY BEANS? 


Messrs. Editors: par. : Ge Ge dy 
Baldwin Co., Ala., asks whether, un- 
der his conditions it is best to plant 
soy beans or cowpeas on sandy land 
which has been out of cultivation for 
five years. 

Both plants are good, and if the 
soy bean thrives well on your soil, as 
I believe it will, except perhaps on 
very acid spots, it should constitute 
a considerable proportion of the acre- 
age. However, I think that you 
would be safer not to put the entire 
tract of 30 acres in soy beans until 
you had previously tried them on a 
smaller scale. The chief advantage 
which you mention for soy beans over 
cowpeas is the smaller amount of soy 
bean seed usually employed, namely, 
one-half bushel, as compared with at 
least one bushel of cowpea seed. 

The figures that you mention and 
which I have quoted, assume that the 
soy beans are to be planted in drills, 
which is correct, but that the cow- 
peas are to be sown broadcast. While 
I prefer broadcast sowing of cowpeas, 
yet you can get almost as large a 
yield of hay by sowing cowpeas in 
3-foot rows and giving them a few 
cultivations with some cultivating 
implement, keeping the land practi- 
cally level. This will cut the seed 
down to less than half the amount 
needed for broadcast sowing, or say 
to one-half bushel of seed per acre. 
The Arkansas Experiment Station has 
succeeded in making fair yields of 
cowpea hay in rows like the above 
when even less than half a bushel] 
of seed per acre was used. 

Now, if the cowpeas are to be 
planted in rows for the purpose of 
making hay, you should select one of 
the rank-growing varieties, but one 
which does not spread its branches 
flat on the ground. I would recom- 
mend either Wonderful, also known 
as Unknown, or Iron. Seed of the 
latter is quite scarce and probably 
not obtainable at this late date, but 
this variety is decidedly better for 
land infested with germs of cow- 
pea wilt and nematode worms, which 
I hope may not be present in your 
soil. 

I consider the Wonderful, or Un- 
Known, especially good for planting 
with the expectation of mowing them, 
for the reason that it has a stiff up- 
right stem and throws out its run- 
ners, when they are formed at all, 
from the upper part of the plant, 
rather than near the ground, thus 
making mowing somewhat easier 
than is the case with a trailing vari- 
ety like Red Ripper. 

J.. By DUGGAR. 
Alabama Experiment Station. 





East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention. 


The East Tennessee Farmers’ Con- 
vention and Institute will be held at 
the University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, May 16, 17 and 18, 1911. This 
is annually a great meeting of farm- 
ers for East Tennessee. The pro- 
gram is an excellent one and none of 
our readers in Tennessee should miss 
this meeting. Dr. Tait Butler, of 
the editorial staff of this paper, will 
discuss “Hogs and Their Economical 
Management” and will be pleased to 
meet all subscribers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer who may be present. 


YOU Need this Book--I’sF REF 


Every farmer and truck grower needs a copy of 


HERRMANN’'S 1911 ALMANAC 


Besides being full of valuable and interesting data for 
farmers and fruit growers, it shows the , roper way to 
apply the purest and most efficie: t Paris Green made-- 
Herrmann’s Hi-Grade Pure Paris Green. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


THE BIRTHDAY OF THOMAS 
KERSON,. 


JER. 
Doing a Tremendous Business j 
South, the Company Named g 
Honor of the Great Author of < 
Declaration of Independence Take, 
Time to Properly Observe the Zz 
niversary of Jefferson's Birth, ; 


Raleigh, N. C., May 10, 1914 
April 138th, the birthday of Thom. 
as Jefferson, the author of the Decla. 
ration of Independence, wag properly 
observed by the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company of this city 
The company was named after thig 
great statesman and claims that it 
stands for the same ideas in Conner. 
tion with Southern Life Insurance 
that Jefferson stood for in Connection 
with the’ Declaration of Independ. 
encé. 

The Company carries as its trade. 
mark on all its letterheads anq at 
the head of its policies a miniature 
fac-simile of the famous Trumbull 
vainting found in the rotunda of the 
capitol at Washington, where Jeffer. 
son is shown handing the Declare. 
tion of Independence to John Hap. 
cock, Chairman of the meeting which 
took place in Philadelphia in 177% 
Over the head of Jefferson ip the 
miniature picture used by the com- 
pany is the following motto: “4 Jef- 
ferson Standard policy is a Declara- 
tion of Independence for _ the 
Family.” 

The Jefferson Standard is doing a 
tremendous business throughout the 
South. Its officers and management 
number among them some of the 
best business men of this section of 
the country. The company claims to 
be the strongest in the South on 
account of its large Surplus to Pol- 
icy-Holders. 


Ni the 


(Advertisement.) 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 
First class material, smooth and uniform. 








E 


— 





WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET We want tocor- 
respond with 
every man interested in this subject. Tiling 
is really not an expense, but a good investment, 
acropincreaser. Let us tell you why and how 
and what others have done. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., - Pomona, N.C. 











AND 


CANS conse 


FOR 
Fruits, Vegetables and Syrups. 


Don’t wait until you are in the thick of the 
season—order your cans NOW and avoid 
the danger of shortage. Every can we sé 
is made in our own factory. and we guar 
antee the best quality to be had. 

By orgering from us you save in freight 
charges, get best cans, and prompt delivery. 

Our specialty is smail orders furnishe 
complete with all supplies needed. Write 
us at once for prices, freight rates, and f 
information. 


TENNESSEE CAN COMPANY, 


Chattanooga, - = - - Tennessee 








ee 


Pot): RSE My 


Virginia Cans . 


—FOR— 
Syrup, Honey, Fruits and 
Vegetables 


Are the ideal containers. ‘ 
breakage in shipping, no fermentation or 
adulteration of contents, no more second- 
hand, unsanita'y packages. Our cans are 
easy tu fill, easy tou handle, easy to ship 
and their bright, uniform appearance WI 
sell your canned goods. Made in all “—_ 
and shipped in any size orders Wwe a 
you freight. Write TO-DAY for prices © 
Cans and Car ners’ Supplies. 


Virginia Can Company, 

















No leaks, 00 





























: a. You’ get 
herited from Adam.—Dr. Ss. A. the results you expect. Address, . Dept. P. Buchanan, Va 
Knapp. MORRIS HERRMANN & CO., 208 Fifth Ave., New York. i anes 
—— 
‘ % 
The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America. fy 
andup. All sizes for home, market or factury canbing. g in the 


HOME CANNERS 


in canning the surplus that would go to wasie. 
business and teach you the whole secret. 
customers are walkiny advertisers for us. 
log of Canners, Cans and supplies. 


Tharp Hardware & M’f'g Co., - - 


We start you ™ 
Thousands of satisied 
Write now for free 


Elkin, N. 
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HINDOO FARMING AND F ARM 
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(Continued from page pS Oe 


supplies,” adding interest at the rate 
of one anna on each rupee at the end 
of each month—6% per cent not a 
year, but a month, and that com- 
pounded every thirty days! In one 
case that came to my attention, two 
orphan boys twenty years ago, in ar- 
ranging the marriage of their sister, 
porrowed 100 rupees at 50 per cent 
interest. For seventeen years there- 
after they paid 50 rupees each year 
as interest, until an American mis- 
sionary took up the account at 5 per 
cent instead of 50, and in two years 
they had paid it off with only 7 ru- 
pees more than they -had formerly 
paid as annual tribute to the money- 
lender. In many such cases debts 
have been handed down from gener- 
ation to generation (for the Hindu 
code of honor will not permit a son 
to repudiate the debts of his father) 
and son, grandson, and great-grand- 
son have staggered under burdens 
they were unable to get rid of. 

In this situation the Co-operative 
Credit Societies organized under gov- 
ernment supervision have proved a 
godsend to the people, and thousands 
of ryots through their aid are now 
getting free of debt for the first time 
in their lives and their families for 
perhaps the first time in generations. 
Each member of a co-operative cred- 
it society has some interest in it; the 
Government will lend at 4 per cent ap 
amount not greater than the total 
amount deposited by all the mem- 
bers; stringent regulations as to 
loans and their security, deposit of 
surplus funds, accounting, etc., are in 
force, and altogether the plan is 
working remarkably well. The latest 
report I have shows that in a single 
twelvemonth the total working capi- 
tal of these societies increased more 
than 300 per cent. The United States 
seems to be about the only fairly 
civilized country in which some form 
of co-operation credit society, with 
government aid, has not been work- 
ed out. 


Land-Owner and Farm Laborer. 


Of great help to the small farmer 
has also been the action of the Gov-~ 
ernment in regulating land-rents in 
crowded districts. 
it that no landlord raises rents un- 
fairly. One Brahmin freeholder [| 
met in a small village (he owned 250 
acres worth from $130 to $275 per 
acre) told me his rents were 32 to 40 
rupees (or from $10 to $13) per acre. 
He grows wheat and cotton, and ap- 
peared to be quite intelligent as well 
as prosperous, although he wore 
nothing save a turban and an abbre- 
viated lower garment not quite 
stretching from his loins to his knees. 
That the day-laborer in India can 
have but small hope of buying land 
at $100 to $300 an acre (and I think 
these prices general), is indicated by 
the fact that when I asked in the 
next village, the wage per month, I 
was told: “Four or five rupees $1.28 
to $1.60), the laborer boarding him- 
self.” 


“And how much is paid per day 
when a single day’s labor is wanted?” 
I asked. 

“Two annas and bread,” was the 
Teply. (An anna is two cents.) 

My informant was the schoolmas- 
ter of Khera Kalan village. At his 
School he told me that the children 
of farmers were allowed tuition free; 
the children of the village people pay 
1 to 3 annas a month. But so hard 
is the struggle to get enough coarse 
stain to keep soul and body togeth- 
er (the peasant can seldom afford to 
eat rice or wheat) that few farm chil- 
dren are free from work long enough 
to learn to read and write. 


Salaam, O, Little Folk! 


It is heart-breaking to see thou- 
Sands and thousands of bright-eyed 


The courts see to 


boys and girls growing up amid such 
hopeless surroundings. I shall not 
soon forget the picture of one little 
group whom I found squatted around 
a missionary’s knees in a little mud- 
walled yard just before I left Khera 
Kalan that afternoon. Outside a 
score of camels were cropping the 
leaves from the banyan trees (the 
only regular communication with the 
outside world is by camel cart) and 
the men of the village were grinding 
sugar cane on the edge of the far- 
reaching fields of green wheat and 
yellow-blossomed mustard. Not far 
away was a Hindu temple; not far 
away, too, the historic Grand Trunk 
Road which leads through Khyber 
Pass into the strange land of Afghan- 
istan. It is the road, by the way, 
over which Alexander the Great 
marched his victorious legions into 
India, and over which centuries later 
Tamerlane came on his terror-spread- 
ing invasion; but this has nothing 
to do with the little half-naked boys 
and girls we are now concerned with. 
They had gathered around the Padre 
to .recite the Ten Commandments 
and the Lord’s Prayer in Hindustani. 
I asked how many had been to school 
(only one responded), asked some- 
thing about their games, told them 
something about America, and then 
their instructor inquired (interpret- 
ing all the time for me, of course): 

“And what message would you like 
for the Sahib to give the boys and 
girls of America for you?” 


“Tell them, Salaam,’”’ was the 
quick reply. 
“And that is good enough, I 


guess,’’ remarked the American who 
is now giving his life to the Indian 
people, ‘‘for Salaam means, ‘Peace 
be to you.’ ” 

So indeed I pass on the message to 
the fortunate boys and girls of the 
United States who read this article. 
“Salaam’’—Peace be to you, Little 
Ones. You will never even know 
how favored of Heaven you are in 
having been born in a land where 
famine never threatens death to you 
and your kindred, where the poorest 
have homes that would seem al- 
most palatial to the average Indian 
child; where educational opportun- 
ities are within the reach of all; 
where the religion of the people is 
an aid to moral living and high ideals 
instead of being a hindrance to them; 
where no caste system decrees that 
the children shall not rise above the 
condition of their parents; where a 
wage-scale higher far than three an- 
nas a day enables the poorest to have 
comforts and cherish ambitions; and 
where the humblest ‘“‘boy in a log- 
cabin’? may dream of the Presidency 
instead of being an outcast whose 
very touch the upper orders would 
account more polluting than the 
touch of a beast. 

Ah, the little fate-cursed Indian 
brats, some of them wearing rings in 
their noses and not much else, who 
send the message through me to you 
—think of them to-night and be glad 
that to you the lines have fallen in 
pleasanter places. 

Salaam, indeed, O happy little folk 
of my own home-land across the seas! 
Peace be to you! 

Jeypore, India. 





WANTED 


By Readers of The Progressive 
Farmer. 


Southdown Bucks or Shropshire 
Buck. 

Registered Holstein Bull. 

White Guineas. 





The Department of Agriculture 
estimates the condition of the win- 
ter wheat crop on May 1 at 86.1 
against 82.1 last year and a ten-year 
average of 86. The area to be har- 
vested is about 6.6 per cent greater 
than last year. 





NORTH CAROLINA CROP ACRE- 
AGE. 


Commissioner of Agriculture W. 
A. Graham announces that reports 
made by his fertilizer inspectors as 
to crop conditions in North Carolina 
show an increase of 8 per cent in 
acreage of cotton, an increase of 5 
per cent in corn, and a decrease of 8 
per cent in tobacco acreage; also a 
large increase in the amount of fer- 
tilizer applied this season to the corn 
crop. There is, he finds, a small in- 
crease in the acreage of wheat, with 
the present condition about the same 
as last year at this season. 





A little fellow rushed breathlessly 
into a drug store. 

“Please, sir, some liniment and 
some cement!”’ 

“What?” asked the puzzled clerk. 
“What’s the trouble?” 

“Mam hit pop on the head with a 
plate.’’—Everbody’s Magazine. 





EVEN if you never solda 
dollar’s worth of goods in 
your life, make $5 to$10 a day 
--selling Our madeeto-order 
suits and pants. . 
This ts Your Chance To Make Money. 
y We sell suits from $8 to $10 less than 
other houses, give better talloring, make 
.. better fitting clothes, with absolute 
guarantee. You can undersell others; no 
p work totakeordersforus., You can not 
tail—our line is the only line whereyou 


can give satisfaction or money refund- 
ed. alt 


it is a snap to sell Reg: ‘ailoring. 


BiG MONEY—EASY work, 

Westart you Free. Send for sam 

ples now. e will back you with our 

capital and experience—you do not need 

money—we will instruct you and you 

can commence making money at once. 

Send as your name and address now 

and an outfit largerthan all others with 

ana nate large ee plate, 

easure and eve; 
will be sent you — . meee 
You Can Get Your Own Clothes 
X At Inside Price A advertise us. 
ay and receiv i - 
“ory. If not interested show it to your fetenae as thisie ino 
200d athing to miss. The biggest chance tc make money. 
REGAL TAILORING CO., 191 Market St. Dept g76 SHICAGO 
We use the Union Label on all our g- ements. 
= ai 


JUST THINK! ELGIN WATCHES! 
is size, 7 jewel, gold case’ guaranteed 20 years. 
I am disposing of my stock at $8.75 each. Woll 
send by express subject to examination on de- 
posit of $1 J. E. BROWN, Carpenter, N. C. 











FARMERS’ 





EXCHANGE 








In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers want 
to sell, buy, or exchange, in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 
cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents;three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
Each word, number or initial, including each initial in your address, counts 
Count carefully and send cash with order. 


one year, $1.25. 
as separateword. 








Seed soja beans for sale. E. Adams, Middle- 


town, N.C. 





Privet Hedging cheap. L. A. Reynolds, Clem- 
mons, N C. 





Brown Leghorn hens, $1. E. F. Lachicotte, 


Waverly Mills, S. C. 





Choice Buff i eggs; 15, $1. Perry 


Yount, Hickory, N. C. 


For sale—5 Ancona hens and one cock. Also 
R.I. Red hens. Will exchange for White Cochin 
Bantams. J.P Griffin, Bynum, N. C. 





Setter dogs for sale or ex: hange for Berkshire 
Pigs. Large blue pigeons fur sale at 50c per 
pair. W. O. Manning, Parmele, N. C. 





_ Choice Roses, finest Dahlias and other plants 
in great variety cheap. Catalogue free. J. 
Palmer Gordon, Florist, Ashland, Va. 





Indian Runner ducks. Eggs. 15 for $1.50; 30 for 
2. L. Pollock, Hohenwald, Tenn. 


Indian Runner Duck eggs, 18, $1; 40, $2.50. 
Jas. T. Miller, Hickory, N. C., Rt. 3. 








Wanted—Peas and Soy beans. Watauga Val- 
ley Farmers’ Club, Johnson City, Tenn. 


15 eggs, $1 00—Mottled Anconas, Fishel’s White 
Rock, Lhompson Barred Ringlets and S. C 
Reds. S. E. Winston, Youngsville, N. C 





Melville Farm—Shropshire Buck lambs for Ju- 
ly delivery, extra good, both in size and bone, 
$10 = Engage now. R. W. Scott, Haw Riv- 
er, > 





Wanted—Hercules stump puller, second 


handed. J.C. Morris, Greensboro, 


S. C. Buff Leghorns, bred to lay. Write for 
prices O. D. Boycott. Greensboro, N. C. 








Expert farm, live stock, and real estate auc- 
tioneer. B.H. Harnly, Chadbourn. N. C. 





For sale—Fine Imported Percheror Stallion, 
four yearsold. J.A. May, Browns Summit, N. C. 





For pure bred Berkshire pigs, Shropshire 
mg — Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Wanted—Registered Duroc-Jersey sow to far- 
fow ateat July. J.H. Patteson, Route 3, Ash- 
and, Va. 








Vinegar; fruit cans—Eighteen barrels of pure 
apple vinegar, and forty thousand fruit cans 
(tin) for sale. Write Academy Shops Co., 
Eufola, N. C. 





Eggs for sale. Leghorn, Ancona, Hamburg, 
Barred Rocks, 15, $1.00, Cornish Indian game, 15, 
$1.25, Mammoth Pekin, 18, $1.00. Mrs. Geo. Sut- 
ton. Calypso, N. C. 





Until August first, bargain sale crushed oyster 

snely for ppl a ibs. 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000 
ey will keep. Bresiauer, L 

Waverie Mite 33. uer, Lachicotte & Co 





Partridge Wyandottes and Indian Runner 

— begs, $2 og 15 _ ea per 12. Breed- 
stock for sale in the fall. P. §S, 

800 N. Graham, Charlotte, N. C. . 





Wanted—Second hand overhaed pump jack. 
be exchange pigsforsame. H. Eugene Fant, 
eneca, S. 





Seed peanuts for sale, selected farmers stock, 
$5 per 88 lb. bag, cash with order. W.R. Cowper, 
Gatesville, N. C. 





Wanted—Buyers for nice, 40-pound 
Feather Beds at $10.00. 


Co., Burlinton, N. C 


new, 





stock and eggs for sale. 
J. A. Puckett & Son, Char- 


Cornish Games, 
Prices reasonable. 
lotte, N. C., Route 29. 





All stock registered. 
Laurelwyld Stock and 


Tamworth pixs for sale. 
Sired by imported boar. 
Seed Farm, Latta. S. C. 


The Stokes Furniture | 


For sale—Wnippoorwill peas, $2.25 per bushel; 
— yellow bd ogg $2.35 per bushel. 
ice stock 1n good bags, all f. 0. b our station. 
Hickory Milling Co., Hickory, N. C re 





Bermuda grass, the great ha rod 
pl a lhc thousand ‘room with 
{ of vegetable and flower seeds free 
first order. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S. Cc. “ 





Eggs.—Indian Runner Ducks. I have th 
that could be bought, 12, $1. S.C. Rhode pes 
Reds, De Graft’s finest strain, 15, $1,50. Mrs. 
Livius Lankford, Edgewater, Norfolk, Va. 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 

a I Recs pin, ag oo nd feather bed and 6- 
ows, freight prepaid. Turn 

Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C. cin 





Eggs from high-class B. P. Rocks. Bred to 
lay, 200-egg strain, $1.50 for 15. State Poultry 
Farm Baskerviile, Va. 





Eggs at 75c and $1 for the remainder season. 
High scoring Leghorns, Mapleton 
Farms, ureensboro, N. C. 





For sale—Herd of pure bred and grade Jer- 
seys; milk wagons, bottles, ete. Cottage Grove 
Farm, Greensboro, N. 


Ayers Peanut Planters—Plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unsheiled seed. Correspondence 
Goeied. Ayers Implement Works, Petersburg, 





Money easily and pleasantly earned after 
taking a course in telezraphy, touch typewrit- 
ing, penmanship drawing, cartooning, etc., at 
ie. Spencerian Business College, Goldsboro, 





Splendid farm for sale. 
vated. 2 miles Evergreen. 
Harnly, Chadbourn, N. C. 


1428 acres. 160 culti- 
$10 per acre. B.H. 





Oakwood Farm, pure bred Berkshires of the 
very best breedi:g. Pigs eight weeks old $8.00. 
J. Will Propst, Sutherland, Va. 





Registered Duroc-Jerseys.—Fine pigs ready 
for shipment first of May. $10 each. Order 
now. J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 





S. C. White and Buff Leghorn eggs, $1 per 15. 
Chicks 1 week tu 2 months $2 to 85 a dozen. 
Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Cal-pso, N. C. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds—Choice stock. 8 
yearling hens and young cock $12. $15 eggs, 
$1.50. &. M. Henley, Duke, N. C. 








For sale—Seed, mixed field or cow peas at $2.15 
per bushel, f. 0. b. Wilmington, N. C. Samuel 
Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, N. C 





Tomato plants—My Maryland, best all round 
tomato, 50c per hundred, postpaid to any ad- 





dress. W.R Hart, Enterprise S. C. 
Potato slips for sa'e at $1.25 per 1,000. In lots 
of 10,000 and over $1 per thousand. Send order 


at once for early plants.. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 





Lettuce, tomato, parsley, egg plant, pepper, 
cauliflower, onion, sweet potato and sage plants. 
Asparagus and rhubarb roots. Horseradish 
sete, Price list free. G.M. Todd, Greensboro, 





Smill farm wanted—I want to buy a small 
farm, well wooded and with never-failing 
stream. Price must be reasonable. Will pay 
one Address * Cash Buyer,” care Progressive 

armer. 





For exchange—50 ft. d-uble ply, 8-in. leather 
belt, will exchange for extra heavy set of leather 
double wagon harness and one set single wagon 
harness complete and in good condition. HE. 
Eugene Fant, Seneca, S. C. 





We bave for sale large quantity of North Car- 
olina curned Mullets and Blue Fish, corned. 
Farmers can join in with their neighbors and 
buy a 100 Ib. barrel and divide. Send in your 
orders atonce. S vansboro Fish Co., Swansboro, 





Five varieties recteaned sound peas; regis- 
tered Essex service boars, sows in farrew, and 
pigs; pigs for slaughter; pure-bred Poland China 
pigs and sows; other sows in farrow. Angora 

oats; disc plows; poultry. Eggs $1.00 setting. 

ything Mgoaietnctery returned, money re- 
funded. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 
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“BREEDERS | 
DIRECTORY 






















‘ animals. 
: this year. 
breeding to scrub sires. 


3 “MORE AND BETTER LIVE STOCK” 
This is one of the great needs of the South to-day, and every Progressive 
Farmer reader should begin right now to improve the quality of his farm 
There is money in raising good live stock; make a start at it 
At any rate, don’t hinder the progress of the industry by 
If there is not a good boar or bull in your 
community, go in with your neighbors and buy one. 


It will pay you. 





The Birmingham Stock Farm 


tw. B. BULLOCK, Prop., Manassas, Va. 


Importer and Breeder of Percheron, Belgian, 
Shire, Coach and Hackney Stallions 








w. B. BULLOCK, - 


For the next thirty days, I will sell 

any of the above breeds cheaper than 
any other firm in America. I have 
now running in the fields a fine lot 
of two year old Percherons, coming 
three, that I can sell you from $600 
up. All sound and guaranteed Breed- 
ers. Ialso have a fine selection of 
Imported Stallions, the best that 
could be foundin Europe. The party 
that bought all our Imported Stallions 
was in Europe before any of the other 
importers got there, and he had the 
pick of England, France and Belgium. 
That is why we can sell No. 1 good 
Stallionscheaper. Come and make 
me a visit and look over this fine 
bunch of Stallions and take one home 
with you, that will suit your country. 
Iwill give you good terms on any 
Stallion you might select, and every 
horse is packed up with an ironclad 
guarantee. I want tohear from any 
good parties that read this ad and 
tell me their wants and if a Company 
has to be formed to buy one of these 
Stallions, I will send a good man to 
help you form the Company. 


Manassas, Va. 




























Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 
















R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 





















The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
MAMM( KENTUCKY 
JACKS. Buy from us and 
speculator’s 






and Mules. 

select from. 

JOE EK. WRIGHT 
Junction City, Ky. 


Branch Barn 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 
H. M. AVANT. M 













and Sal 








150 HEREFORD CATTLE 


The best herd in the:State. 
Prices right on young cattle. 
Suitable for the Southern farmer. 


GILTNER BROS., : Eminence, Ky. 
LOOK HERE! 


One registered Hereford bull 10 months old. 
No better anywhere. First check for $75 gets 
him. Oneregistered Berkshire, boar old enough 
for service; a show hog; right every way. 
First check for $25 gets him. 8 Scotch Collie 
Puppies, black and dark sables, natural heel 
drivers, $5 each. Old enough to ship May 25. 
Money back if not satisfied. 

Valle Crucis, N. C. 


W. E. Shipley, 


Pure Bred Percheron and Belgian Horses 


We have horses that are acclimated and the 
right type for the southern buyer. Stallions at 
$300 to $500 each. Brood Mares $350 to $500 
each. Always something good to sell. 


C. A. Alexander & Co., Augusta Co., Harriston, Va. 
ANGUS CATTLE W? offer top-notchers 
™ of both sexes, choicely 
—_ and good individuals. Call or write your 
wants. 
ROSEDALE STOCK FARMS. Jeffersonton, Va. 


White Oak Farm Duroc-Jerseys 
Choice Boar Pigs ready for ship- 
ment, $8 each. 

FELTON BROS., 










































































































WILSON, N. C. 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N.C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 











eae 8rd cost $1,100. 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 


His sire sold for 
His dam. sold for $1,500. BUY 


Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11.500. 


Green Place 
Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
old, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; :our months old, 
$20 00, f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree furnished. 
We also offer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124783, Grand Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75.00 eacb. These boars cannot 
be beught from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
advantage. 


W. H. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N. C. 
Sunnyside Farm Berkshires 


We have for sale about 60 young pigs, the 
very cream of the breed. Boars in service, two 
sons of masterpiece and two grandsons of both 
Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow, among 
the sows we have two daughters of Lord 
Premier, three daughters of Premier Long- 
fellow and three daughters of Masterpiece, all 
superb individuals and they have farrowed fine 
pigs. Order early before they are picked over. 

W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C 














AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


The Coming Dairy Breed of the South 





Heavy and persistent milkers, thrifty 
and vigorous feeders. Cows of this breed 
are neverdry. They produce a paying 
quantity of milk on the scantiest rations, 
but respond handsomely to strong feed- 


ng. 
AIRLIE FARM HERD, headed by the Imp. 
bull “‘Nethercraig Scotch Thistle,’’ 12397. 
A few choicely bred heifers and bull 
calves for sale. Details and literature 
on application to 


H. C. GROOME, Prop. 
Warrenton, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Pigs for sale, decendants of Virginia Dare 47096 
and Ohio Chief 8727. Price $10 each, 
2 for $18, 3 for $25. 


VW. Russell, 
Jeffress, - - ~ Virginia. 


Registered Duroc-Jerseys 


Can furnish male and females not akin. 
Fifteen litters extra fine spring pigs. 
Sows averaged 111-2 pigs each. Ten 
sows yet to tarrow. Price including 
registration certificates, $10 each. Six 
to eight months old boars (ready for 
service) $20 to $25each. Terrace View 
Farm, R. W. Watson, Prop., R. F. 
D. No. 1, Forest Depot, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Pedigree with each one if wanted. Prices 
cheap. L. H. VARN, Islandton, S. C. 


The South Carolina Cherry Red Herd of 


Duroc-Jersey Swine 


For sale—20 choice pigs. May, June, July de- 
livery. PUDDING SWAMP STOCK FARM, Walker 
T Green, Prop.. Shiloh, S. C. 




















Registered Berkshire Pigs. Sire grandson 
of Masterpiece 77000. Fancy granddaughter of 
Baron Duke to farrow soon. 1 grade brood sow 
weight 200 lbs, and fancy Berkshire—Poland 
China gilt 7 mo. old, weight 190 los. T. L. PRICE, 
Unionville, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 


ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, lowest prices. A1references. 


Address 
A. M. WORDEN Tullahoma, Tenn. 








ae PRUGRESSIVE EK 


Vis 









GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERS 
100 spring pigs for sale. From prolific gig 
Quick maturing. Orders booked for a few chs 
bred sows. Visitors welcome and met by 
pointment. Correspondence solicited ’ 
C. E. VANCE, - Route 3, - 






Calhoun, 
POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by grea 
sive boars. All pure bred. ¥ 


T. E. BROWN, - - + Martfreesbore, 
REGISTERED POLAND CHINA Bocs 


Boars, gilts and pigs, either sex, of choice bres 
ing and at reasonable prices. 


W. J. Owen & Sons, Route 1, Hardinsburg, gy 


ENGLISH BRED BERKSHIRE 


Pigs for sale, eight weeks old, $10.0 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


T.G. POOL, - - - - - - Virgilina § 
Tamworths 


breeders. 








a 





























The Hog that puts vigor, prolif ¥ 
size and quality into the chunky fg 
Isell more Tamworths than any other 
breeders in U. S. Deocript a literature free, 

this paper. W. WARREN MORTON, Mow 
Home Stock Farm. Ruseliville, Ky. e 


BERKSHIRES 


25 choice spring pigs. Sired by soy 
Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. Grand 
Champion 1909. 3 


RHODESIA FARM 
Williamston, North Carolins 


DUROC-JERSEY SWI I 


150 pigs, fine as silk. Modelsin form 
and pictures in color. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, - - Bell Buckle, Tens 














Riverside Stock Farm 





Berkshire Pigs 


from fine registered stock. 


One Fine Registered Jersey Bull 
Sx years old. Will sell cheap 
to make room for young bulls. 


L. M. Cooper, 


Autryville, :: North Carolina 





















REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRES 


Grandsons of Lee’s Premier. 
10 akin. 
viduals. 


J.A. LONG, - - Haw River, N.C 


NORTH CAROLINA HERD DUROC-JERSEY 


One ofthe top herds of the South, headed . 
N. C. Col, assisted by Buddy K 4th’s Col, Thi 
pen’s Pilot Wonder, and a grandson of Of 
Chief, all close descendants of champions am 
grand champions. Sows as equally well bre 
Pigs coming fast, averaging eleven to litter. Be 
bred young sows and pigs for sale. Swin 
Breeders Journal free. Write me. 





SUEDE . 
ihe 
WANE mu 





I Can furnish 
Best of breeding and first class 




















W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N.C. Edgecombe 














THE 


Progressive Farmer Library 






















gressive Farmer. 









}FERTILIZING | 
FOR PROFIT | 


FERTILIZING FOR PROFIT, 225; &, Miler, Manag- 
A book that tells in plain every-day lan- 
guage without high sounding terms, just what every Southern 
farmer needs to know about fertilizers. 


It should save any good farmer ten 












Ce Seren a9 





5 aa 


tllmes its price in a single season. 











106 pages, Cloth bound copy, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
cloth copy with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.50; one 
paper copy and The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25. 


One 





Cotton.” 


and cloth bound. Price $2.20. 


Cotton: Its Cultivation and Marketing, 
“The only complete, thoroughgoing indispensable guide 1o the whole great subject of 
Every cotton farmer should have acopy. 220 pages, handsomely illustrated 
One copy with the Progressive Farmer one year, $2.60. 


By Editor Clarence Poe 
and Dr. C. W. Burkett, 























A Practical Arithmetic, The only Arithmetic ever written that just suits the 


needs of the farm boy and girl. 


Price 65 cents. 


With The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.60. 


By Editor Tait Butler and Dr. and Mrs. F. L. Stevens 


Get your teacher to let you use‘it instead of any other. 





” i = 
‘A Southerner in Europe,” ®¥4io clar- 
Travel letters from England, Scotland, Germany, 
France Switzerland, and Italy. 
in it,” says the Charlotte Observer. 


“Many a man will learn more 


“There is no dull line 





from it than he would from a trip 





to Europe itself.’’ 





160 pages. 


Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
with ‘he Progressive Farmer one year, $1.50; paper 
copy and one year’s subscription, $1.25. 


Cloth copy 








PREMIUM OFFERS 


A cloth copy of ‘Fertilizing for Profit” or ‘‘A Southerner in Europe” will be sent 2s 
a premium for $1.50 in subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer; a paper copy of either 
for $1.00 in new subscriptions 
#3.00 in new subscriptions and 20 cents extra. 
$1.50 in new subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Raleigh, N. C., 


A copy of ‘‘Cotton” will be sent free as a premium for 
A copy of ‘‘A Practical Arithmetic” for 
Address all orders to 





Starkville, Miss. 


Send orders to office nearest you. 








